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By HARRY A. BULLIS, Chairman of the Board, 


General Mills, Inc. 


HREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, Jean de 

La Fontaine wrote a fable about the 
fox and the goat, who were traveling 
companions. 

Seized with thirst, the two jumped into 
a well and drank their fill. The alert fox 
quickly noticed they were trapped in the 
bottom. So he proposed a way out. He 
suggested that the goat rest its front feet 
upon the wall and stick its horns up 
straight. The fox promised to climb out 
and draw the goat up after him. 

The goat thought this was a brilliant 
idea. He complimented the fox on his 
intelligence and good sense, and assumed 
the position. The fox clambered up and 
out. But instead of keeping his end of 
the bargain, the fox rebuked the goat for 
getting trapped in the first place, and left 
him. 

The moral to the fable is: 

“Whatever way you wend, 
Consider well the end.” 


Age has not dulled the impact of those 
lines. One of the big questions today is 
whether American industry will end up 
the goat in the inevitable social and eco- 
nomic changes of the future. Of one 
thing we are certain. Should business find 
itself trapped, after everyone else has 
climbed out on its shoulders, I can assure 
you it will get little sympathy. 

Of course we do not expect this to 
happen. It positively will not happen if 
business does more to take the offensive, 
by word and deed, for progressive Ameri- 
can capitalism. Furthermore, organized 
labor and government will have to shoul- 
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The Road to Business Leadership 


From an address at a convocation to commemorate the Golden Anniversary of the 


ir information regarding articles or books, apply to 


der their responsibilities in any program 
to buttress American freedom and oppor- 
tunity. But with each doing his share, we 
can plot a dramatic course of action that 
will capture the imagination of all Ameri- 
cans. The result will be a constructive 
answer to the pot-of-gold-at-the-end-of- 
every-rainbow propaganda that has de- 
coyed millions into the tangled jungle of 
socialism. 

It seems to me that there are four major 
guideposts along this road to business 
leadership. They are: (1) Humanity, 
(2) Productivity, (3) Ownership, (4) 
Understanding. 

Business can purchase raw materials, 
and it can order the machines to process 
them. Business, however, cannot com- 
mand labor. It can only persuade. This 
limitation to persuasion is a trademark of 
our democracy. It means that we volun- 
tarily forfeit the right to regiment—a 
policy so treasured in the nations of the 
left. But successful persuasion implies 
responsibility for dealing with people to 
their greatest advantage. A man will 
work for you and help you, if he thinks 
that by doing so he will get ahead. It 
means that business at all times should 
elevate the human factor above all others 
in its pattern of operation. 

This is a challenge of human relations, 
a challenge of managing men for the 
benefit of the group society as well as the 
individual unit of society. It should 
attract the best available talent of manage- 
ment. We know that the security of en- 
terprise and the welfare of the individual 
are joined like Siamese twins. Let us sell 
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that concept. Let us set up a program to 
develop it further, and build a new struc- 
ture of human relations that will make 
it clear that management and labor, by 
working together more closely, are better 
serving their mutual interests. This is the 
first sign post along the road to economic 
and social security. 

Another challenge to management, and 
to labor as well, concerns higher levels of 
productivity. This means covering the 
Achilles heel of our economy—our vul- 
nerability to deep depressions. We can- 
not permit a repetition of the crippling 
economic panics of the past. It is time 
that employers and the leaders of organ- 
ized labor recognized this fact and did 
something about it. Remember that in 
our current “‘laboristic age,’ about 80 per 
cent of the electorate work for others and 
only about 20 per cent are self-employed. 

Management has the task of convincing 
workers that increased productivity is in 
their own. self-interest—as they produce 
more they can have more, and their real 
wages will be higher. But management 
will get nowhere if certain labor leaders 


continue to preach the economic heresy of 
more pay for less production. This siren 
song can only lure labor as well as capital 
to a breakup on submerged rocks. There 
will come a day of monetary reckoning. 

It is time that responsible people every- 


where—in the professions, in labor, in 
management, in the ranks of agriculture- 
stand up and dispel the mirage of the 
“fairy godmother state.”’ It is based on 
the fallacy of more and more promises of 
something for nothing. It should be 
pointed out that without products to buy, 
money is utterly worthless. The only 
route to greater national wealth is via 
more and more productivity. This is some- 
thing on which business can do more 
than merely promise. Given a fair share 
of cooperation from government and 
labor, it can deliver. 

There are many other reasons why 
management should strive to bend upward 
the curve of productivity. We need more 
goods for an increasing population. We 
need more solid wealth to provide for a 
growing proportion of our retired and 
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aged, without impairing general living 
standards. Discharging these social re- 
sponsibilities costs moncy. They consume 
wealth. In addition, we need a net in- 
crease of close to one million new jobs 
every year for an expanding labor force. 
Business can provide those jobs by in- 
creasing production. But we will also 
have to do a tremendous job of selling 
our products, of keeping our goods mov- 
ing at prices people can afford to pay. 
The American standard of living will con- 
tinue to rise only if we have the goods 
to make these things possible. 

The necessity for broadening the base 
of corporate ownership suggests our third 
guidepost. 

A program to ‘‘share the capital owner- 
ship’ will strengthen industry. The num- 
ber of Americans having direct ownership 
of stock in our corporations is estimated 
at less than five or six million families. 
But, in addition, one in every six families 
owns a business. This is just a beginning. 
We need to be resourceful in finding new 
techniques to broaden the base of Ameri- 
can capitalism so that its foundation will 
be as sound as that of the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops on the Nile, that has stood for 
5,000 years and shown no appreciable 
wear. 

The problem is obvious. More people 
need more of a direct stake in our dy- 
namic productive economy. They require 
a sense of ownership, of participation. 
Progressive American capitalism needs the 
support of the people. It requires sup- 
port from the vast reservoir of personal 
savings, of money held by the small in- 
vestor. It is to the interests of both large 
and small investors that they should get 
together. And particularly it is to the 
interest of government to make it possible 
for them to get together in building for 
the future. 

Management must give priority to the 
guidepost of understanding among all 
Americans. We can undertake a great 
educational program. On this we need 
the cooperation of organized labor. It 
must be shown to all the people that the 
basic support for this country’s astound- 
ingly high wage policy is found in the 
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amount that industry has invested per 
worker. It is not found in the restriction 
of the number of workers, nor in the 
limitation of production. It is found in 
the “social of capital. This “social 
use,’ which should be understood by all 
citizens, is the “dedication” by industry 
of a large capital investment to the use 
of each worker. 

Management must be resourceful in 
proving the economic importance of re- 
search, competition, and investment to 
raise our standard of living. It has been 
pointed out that during the past 40 years, 
the average hourly wages of an employee 
of one of the largest tire producers in- 
creased from 40 cents an hour to $1.66 
an hour. Meanwhile, the cost of a small 
tire decreased from $35 to $15.25, and 
the mileage of the tire increased from 
2,000 miles to 30,000 miles. All this was 


to the benefit of employees, employers,: 


and consumers. This illustration might be 
duplicated hundreds of times. More pro- 
duction and more efficiency, through free 
competition, is the only way in which we 
can all get more for our money in the 
long run. 

The past speaks loudly of future poten- 
tial. A recent survey of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board revealed that 
the buying power of American employees 
has virtually doubled in the period 1914- 
1948. During those 34 years, the average 
factory worker's wages rose twice as much 
as prices. Consider the last decade. In 


1939 the total compensation of all em- 
ployees in the United States was $48 
billion per year. In 1949 it had advanced 
to $142 billion. Think of it—an increase 
of $94 billion in 10 years! Yes, inflation 
played a part, but there was a huge net 
gain made possible by the increased pro- 
ductivity of American industry. 

But what about corporate profits in the 
same decade? While wages increased 
almost $100 billion, corporate earnings 
after taxes increased only $12 billion 
between 1939 and 1949. 

Direct corporation income taxes in- 
creased $9.5 billion in the same period. 
With the double taxation paid by recipi- 
ents of dividends, the increase was prob- 
ably $15 billion. 

In other words, wages increased $8 for 
every dollar increase in corporate profits, 
and government got as much out of cor- 
porate earnings as the owners. Such is the 
amazing measure of industry's ability to 
create wealth under our profit and loss 
system, even when functioning under cir- 
cumstances that are far from ideal. 

Management in the past supplied the 
leadership that enabled our nation to 
translate dreams of the world’s highest 
living standard into an accomplished fact. 
It will continue to lead in the future. It 
will consider well the end—the end of 
more of the good things of life for more 
people, the attainment of a greater meas- 
ure of that freedom for which generations 
of Americans have fought and died. 


Some Pointers on Holding “Open House” 


A* “OprpeN Housk” PROGRAM easily 
ranks high among the few simplest, 
least expensive, and most effective meth- 
ods management can employ to win com- 
munity good will. Presented here, to help 
executives in planning such a program, is 
a digest of the experience of a number of 
companies that have held open house. 
The first step is to choose your objec- 
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tive. What specific purposes do you want 
to achieve? Every open house should 
have detinite objectives, and the objectives 
should be limited. Too many will con- 
fuse the visitors. 

Allow plenty of time for preparation, 
usually about two months. Avoid conflict 
with other community events. Give con- 
sideration to probable weather, produc- 
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tion, and time of year when plant opera- 
tions are of most interest to visitors. 

Next is the question of issuing invita- 
tions. The president of one company 
mailed personal typewritten invitations to 
community leaders. Employees of another 
concern were asked to send in lists of 
persons to whom they wished personal 
invitations sent. House organs, newspaper 
articles, plant bulletin boards, banners, 
window cards and posters are also used 
to invite the public. 

The following points should be ob- 
served with regard to transportation: 

1. Advise transportation company of plans 
so they may arrange to meet special 
needs. 

Post directional signs leading to plant. 
Provide adequate patking space 
Arrange to have each visitor greeted by 
a hostess as he enters. Have sufficient 
guides available so as to avoid tiresome 
waiting. Assign 12 to 15 visitors to 
each guide. 

Provide registration book to obtain ad- 
dresses for follow-up. 

Most plants arrange for exhibition of 
company products. One had a lobby dis- 
play of finished goods made from its ma- 
terial. Manufacturers of finished goods 
will usually cooperate willingly. 

Several plants surveyed gathered infor- 
mation regarding the cost of buying the 
equipment and providing the plant to 
make one job, illustrated it on large 
charts with pictures of machines used, and 
thus graphically demonstrated the neces- 
sity for capital to make jobs. In addition, 
this idea gave management a chance to 
explain that only the prospect of profits 
can attract needed capital, so the more 
prosperous the company the better it is 
for the community. 

For that gala air, there’s nothing like 
music. Even a strolling accordion player 
or banjo strummer recruited from among 
employees might add the festive touch. 

Where available, refreshments are best 
served in the company cafeteria. One com- 
pany without cafeteria facilities set up a 
gay tent surrounded by colorful flags to 
give a carnival atmosphere in the com- 
pany yard for such service. Soft drinks, 
cookies, napkins, and paper cups cost a 
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South Carolina mill only $200.22 for 
2,122 visitors. 

An open house is news and newspapers 
and radio stations will give it generous 
attention, plants have learned. Best fea- 
tures of the program of several mills have 
been combined in the composite publicity 
program presented: 

When dates were set and type of pro- 
gram determined, the president iavited 
news men and radio news broadcasters to 
lunch with him at the plant cafeteria. He 
issued his invitation to the reporters who 
would be writing the articles, not the edi- 
tors with whom he personally 
friendly. The writers were given a pre- 
pared news release on the event, they were 
conducted on a tour of the plant, they 
were introduced to key employees (not 
all executives but many young workers 
just out of college or old time workers), 
and they were invited to ask questions. 
This enabled them to write their articles 
intelligently. 

Two wecks later, a second article was 
issued containing a few added details 
withheld from the first release intention- 
ally to provide a new story. Two weeks 
before the event, a third short release 
announced the mayor and other commu- 
nity leaders planned to attend. In the 
week before the event, releases and pic- 
tures were issued daily. 

Moreover, a large advertisement was 
published the day before the event. 

All articles went out to both news- 
papers and radio stations. Paid commer- 
cial spot announcements were made over 
radio stations, and the company president 
made a two-minute broadcast the day be- 
fore the event to invite all citizens to 
attend. 

On the day of open house, interviews 
of guests, workers, and prominent citizens 
were broadcast from the mill. Photogra- 
phers were employed to make a wide 
selection of newsworthy pictures available 
to the press. The day after the event, a 
round-up story on number of visitors, 
their reactions, and quotations from com- 
pany executives on their feelings about 
the affair was offered press and radio. To 
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bring the story home to workers, photos 
and press clippings were pasted on bulle- 
tin boards about the plant and the em- 
ployee publication devoted almost entire 
issues to the event before and after it 
was held. 

As a final follow-up, companies sent 
out letters to press, radio, and important 
guests thanking them for their help and 
giving them a few facts about the success 
of the affair. Community leaders unable 
to attend were mailed copies of souvenir 
booklets. With these went a personal 
letter from one mill president expressing 
regret that they couldn’t come and invit- 
ing them to visit the mill at any time 


—From Open House. Prepared for The 


alone or with friends for a private tour. 

One mill executive, leaning back in his 
chair after the last guest had gone, re- 
marked: ‘That was fun and it was good 
business.’” Then he added thoughtfully: 
“It did something for me personally. I 
feel a more honest friendliness tonight 
toward our employees, our company, and 
the people of this town. I have a feeling 
they all feel that way toward us. It’s the 
old story—it’s hard to dislike people you 
know, and I’m making it my business to 
know and be known by more people in 
our plant and our community.” 

There, in a few words, lies the prob- 
able explanation of growing enthusiasm 
in all industries for open house programs. 


Textile Committee on Public Relations by 
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Where Are We and Where Are We Going? 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER, Lamont University Professor 


Harvard University 


HERE ARE WE, and where are we go- 
W We are making the transition 
from a period of postwar boom or a 
catching-up period—when demand was 
supported by a large volume of needs that 
had accumulated during the war and the 
depression of the '30s—to a period when 
the demand for goods depends pretty 
largely upon the development of current 
needs, a ‘‘self-sustaining economy.” The 
peak in the postwar boom occurred in the 
latter half of 1948. During the catching- 
up period, between 1945 and 1948, civil- 
ian employment increased nearly 6 mil- 
lion, or about 11 per cent, and the 
wholesale price level and the price level 
of consumer goods each rose by more than 
half. In the preceding six years, whole- 
sale prices rose by a little more than one- 
third and prices of consumer goods a 
little less than one-third. 


Since the peak in the postwar boom, 
employment, production, and prices have 
been slowly drifting downward. Between 
December, 1948, and December, 1949, 
civilian employment dropped from 59.4 
million to 58.6 million. The index of 
factory utput, which had been running 
around 200 in the last months of 1948, 
stood at 184 in December, 1949. Gross 
private investment dropped from an an- 
nual rate of $48 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1948 (the peak) to an annual 
rate of $35 billion in the fourth quarter 
of 1949. The index of wholesale prices 
at the end of 1949 was more than 10 per 
cent below the peak of August, 1948, 
and the index of consumer prices was 
down about 3.4 per cent from the postwar 
peak. 

I believe that the transition from a catch- 
ing-up economy to a self-sustaining econ- 
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omy can be completed without substantial 
further drops in production and employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, some further drop 
in production and employment is likely 
betore the transition has been completed. 
I do not believe that contraction in pro- 
duction and employment will begin until 
the latter half of 1950 at the earliest and 
perhaps not until 1951. For some months 
the demand for goods will be well sus- 
tained by the disbursement of the special 
insurance dividend of $2.8 billion to vet- 
erans, by the large volume of construction 
under contract, and by the strong demand 
for automobiles. 

Although I expect that the transition 
to an economy based upon current de- 
mand will not be accomplished without a 
further drop in production and a further 
rise in unemployment, I do not expect 
that the drop in production and employ- 
ment will be large. There are six princi- 
pal reasons for this conclusion: 

1. The economy is better equipped 
than ever before to withstand contraction. 
Its banking system has been strengthened, 
short-term private debts are no longer 
large in relation to national income and 
are no longer an important source of 
money supply, and the country has a sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation. 

2. Holdings of liquid assets by indi 
viduals are large in relation to the rate at 
which people are spending money. At 
present, the annual rate of personal ex- 
penditures for consumer goods is only 
3.6 times the average personal holdings 
of cash and demand deposits as against 
5.9 times, the average of 1939. 

3. Although the rate of private invest- 
ment will probably slowly decline for 
some time, it will also remain above “‘nor- 
mal” for a considerable period, and it 
may reverse its trend before it declines 
to normal. There is still a substantial 
backlog of demand for equipment, indus- 
trial plant, and housing. It is not pos- 
sible to estimate the size of this backlog 
accurately. At the end of 1949, capital 
per worker was about 5.1 per cent less 
than it was in 1929. To bring capital per 
worker up to the amount in 1929 would 
require an investment of about $23 bil- 
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lion, Certainly this figure may be ac- 
cepted as a very low estimate of the 
unsatisfied backlog of demand for plant, 
equipment and housing. The actual back- 
log 1s probably somewhat higher, because 
during most of the last century capital 
per worker has been increasing. 

4. The high demand for automobiles 
and housing may continue so long that 
demand for many kinds of industrial 
equipment and plant increases in time to 
offset the eventual drop in expenditures 
on automobiles and housing. 

5. Any drop in production and em- 
ployment will be retarded by expenditures 
on public works, for which there is great 
need. In particular, the great rise in the 
number of trucks and automobiles has 
made a large part of the nation’s road 
system obsolete. Outlays for roads and 
bridges will be large, and many of these 
projects will be financed by tolls. More- 
over, during the decade of the ‘fifties, the 
country will have about 40 per cent more 
children between 10 and 20 years of age 
than it had in the previous decade. This 
creates a great need for schools and play- 
grounds. 


6. Any drop in production and em- 
ployment will be limited by the deficit in 
the Federal budget. In the present fiscal 
year, the cash accounts of the government 
will show a deficit of about $5 billion. 
These accounts include a non-recurring 
expenditure of $2.8 billion represented by 
the insurance dividend payment to veter- 
ans. Expenditures on defense and on the 
support of farm prices in the coming 
fiscal year will probably be larger than in 
the last year. The yield from taxes may 
be smaller, particularly if some of the 
excise taxes are reduced or repealed. An- 
other deficit of close to $5 billion seems 
fairly certain. 

What can be done to assure that the 
transition to a self-sustaining economy is 
smooth and produces the least possible 
volume of unemployment ? 

Aggressive selling policies by business 
concerns accompanied by willingness to 
cut prices in order to make sales would 
help. So also would aggressive policies 
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in replacing equipment with low-cost, 
modern equipment. 

Let's consider briefly some of the fac- 
tors that will bear importintly upon the 
future outlook after the transition to an 
economy based on current demand has 
been made: 

How will the economy be affected by 
modifications in the government's pro- 
gram for supporting farm prices? The 
immediate effect of the change—which 
probably will make agricultural products 
available at lower prices but cost the gov- 
ernment large amounts of money—may 
be mildly deflationary; however, this effect 
will not last long. Government subsidies 
will limit the drop in farm incomes; the 
large increase in population that has 
Occurred during the last 10 years will help 
prevent a drastic drop in the prices of 
farm products; and, to the extent that the 
prices of farm products do decrease, 
money will be released for the purchase 
of other goods. 

How will the end of Marshall Plan 
aid affect our economy? Its effect will 
probably be slight. At the time it is sched- 
uled to occur, there will be a large in- 
crease in the volume of United States 
savings bonds reaching maturity. The 
maturities of E bonds will jump from 
$1.1 billion in 1951 to nearly $4 billion 
in 1952, $5.6 billion in 1953, and $6.3 
billion in 1954. They will reach a peak 
in 1954. In 1955 they will drop to $5 


billion, and in 1956, to $2.6 billion. A 
large proportion of the money derived 
from maturing E bonds will probably be 
invested in new issues of government sav- 
ings bonds or other securities. A good 
deal of it, though, will be spent on goods. 
This will offset the consequences to our 
economy of the end of Marshall Plan aid. 
What will be the effect of the financial 
condition of the government on the econ- 
omy? Government expenditures will con- 
tinue high, partly as a result of the cold 
war and partly as a result of the many 
demands for payments based on need- 
pensions, old-age assistance, payments to 
veterans. Today the defense expenditures 
and payments based on need together 
account for about $24 billion of expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government, or over 
half the government's outlay. This does 
not include expenditures on:the European 
Recovery Program. The revenues of the 
government will probably fall short of its 
expenditures by at least $2 or $3 billion 
a year. In view of the great strength of 
trade unions, a deficit in the budget will 
be badly needed. It will help increase the 
volume of money held by the country and 
will help offset the unfavorable effects of 
trade unions upon the vigor of business 
enterprise. Perhaps the deficit will be 
large enough so that prices will rise as 
rapidly as labor costs and so that collec- 
tive bargaining will not prevent the at- 
tainment of close-to-full employment. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 30, 1950. 


A Management Action Program for Stabilizing Employment 


rEADY YEAR-ROUND employment is 
S good for the worker. It generally 
reduces production costs. It is good for 
the community. Irregular employment, 


on the other hand, creates insecurity and 
disorganizes the workers’ living standard. 


It is costly to the employer because it 
means greater investment costs, higher 
labor turnover, higher training outlay, and 
more spoilage and wear and tear on ma- 
chines and equipment. It means that 
during slack periods plant and equip- 


From Steadier Jobs: An Action Program for Management. Economic Research De- 


partment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C 


20 pages. 25 cents 
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ment are under-utilized. This, in turn, 
means more investment in production 
facilities to meet short-run peak output 
than would be the case if production were 
steady throughout the year. 

Steady jobs mean lower unemployment 
compensation costs. The employer is 
charged with the unemployment attributa- 
ble to his own operations under the ex- 
perience-rating provisions of the state 
unemployment compensation law. Steady 
Operations can save as high as $30 to $40 
per $1,000 of payroll in some states. A 
single layoff may cost from $600 to $900 
in unemployment compensation. (See 
chart, page 313 for potential payroll sav- 
ings in your state.) 

In short, steadier employment and pro- 
duction are beneficial to all: the worker, 
the employer, and the community. This 
presents a challenge to employers in every 
line of business: retail, wholesale, service 
and manufacturing. 

To some extent, of course, irregular 
employment and production are inevi- 
table. Harvesting must be closely timed. 
Processing, canning and preserving follow 
the ripening of the crops. Style and fash- 
ion may dictate the timing of production, 
employment and sales. 

Some products such as motorcars or 
steel may not lend themselves readily to 
extensive storage during periods of slack 
sales. For some products the demand is 
so fickle that advance production may be 
unduly hazardous. Some businesses such 
as summer and winter resorts are built 
upon climate so that year-round employ- 
ment is inherently impossible. 

Every business is more or less unique. 
The strength of our economy and of the 
individual business depends upon adapta- 
tion to consumer taste and demand. The 
goal should not be absolute stability of 
either production or employment. Rather, 
the objective should be to eliminate all 
irregularity of business, consistent with 
the individual enterprise’s adaptation to 
its own technology, its own raw materials, 
and its consumer demand. Some new ven- 
tures are bound to fail; the goal of 
steadier jobs should be viewed reasonably, 
and should not become so all-pervasive 
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that it destroys the incentive to try some- 
thing new or to expand when markets 
are favorable. 

There are, however, a number of sales, 
production and personnel policies which 
companies in every line of business, 
whether retail, wholesale, service or manu- 
facturing, have found helpful in reducing 
irregular employment. Every company 
and its employees as well as the com 
munity in which it operates may benefit 
by the systematic study of these policies 
and the adaptation of as many as seem 
helpful and appropriate company by com- 
pany. 

This report is not concerned primarily 
with the problem of business depressions 
or mass unemployment. Programs to miti 
gate the business cycle and general unem 
ployment have been set forth by the 
Chamber of Commerce in three widely 
circulated reports.! These three reports, 
if widely acted upon and supported by 
sound government fiscal and monetary 
policy, should do a great deal to prevent 
the recurrence of periods like the 1930's 
(assuming war can be prevented, which 
is a prime cause of business instability). 

Here, however, we are concerned with 
short-run and seasonal unemployment and 
the job irregularity which can be over 
come or greatly reduced by properly co 
ordinated sales, production and personnel 
policies, and by the adoption of specifi 
management techniques which will im 
prove the scheduling of raw materials, 
improve the product-mix, and improve 
personnel and sales policies. 

The problem faces every line of busi 
ness; the policies and techniques sug 
gested should be reviewed by the em 
ployer whether his business is in manu 
facturing or in some other field 

In the charts on pages 311 and 312 
several techniques or devices are set forth 
which many employers have found help 
ful in mitigating this short-run irregular 
employment. These charts provide spaces 
for checking the suitability of these sev 
14 Program for Sustaining Employment, 32 pages; 


\fanagement A Against Depression, 


Business Action 
16 pages; Business Management and Economic 
7 pages 


Analysis, 13 
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eral techniques to your business. In order 
to get on with the job, we suggest a num- 
ber of steps as follows: 

1. Establish Steadier Jobs Committee. 
The president of the company should 
appoint a Steadier Jobs Committee? com- 
posed of top executives with at least one 
person from the sales department, the 
personnel department and the production 
department, to be in general charge of a 
study-action program. 

2. Check Study Questionnaire Blanks. 
As a first step, this Committee might 
check the blanks on pages 311 and 312 
to determine which of these techniques 
are now in full or partial operation and 
which of them are worthy of further 
investigation. 

3. Analyze Layoff Experience. Request 
the personnel department or chief payroll 
officer to get all the facts on layoffs by 
departments over a period of several 
years.3 This should include weekly data 
on short-time, that is, work of less than a 
full week, data on overtime, and other 
evidence of employment irregularity as 
well as layoffs. The data may be broken 
down not only by department and func- 
tion, but also by age, seniority, skill, sex, 
etc. Included in this report should be a 
study of the actual costs of layoffs which 
have accrued under the experience-rating 
provisions of the state unemployment 
compensation law, and the savings which 
may be made by more regular operation. 
The report should be skillfully assembled 
so that the Committee can get a clear 
picture of employment and unemployment 
over a period of a year, or several years. 

4. Study Company Policy on Person- 
nel, Sales, and Production. As a next step, 
one member of the Committee might be 
assigned to head a subcommittee to make 
a study of the company’s sales policies in 
terms of more regular employment. An- 
other subcommittee headed by a person 
from the production department might 
study production policies in terms of em- 
ployment stability. A similar subcommit- 
2 Some companies may elect to assign this function 


to a top executive or to a standing committee of 
the company. 


8 If accurate data are not available, such data should 
be kept from the time this program is launched. 
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tee with at least one member from the 
personnel department should make a 
study of personnel procedure. It may be 
worth while to have one or two persons 
on each of these three subcommittees from 
other divisions of the business, because 
frequently a sympathetic outsider can raise 
questions with respect to other depart- 
ments which people too close to the prob- 
lem fail to ask themselves.* 


5. Reexamine Results at a Specified 
Date. Having taken these steps and hav- 
ing set up the foregoing procedures, a 
date should be set for reexamination, after 
a reasonable lapse of time, of the charts 
presented in this report. It is quite pos- 
sible that after such study, a renewed 
examination of company operations and 
policies and the several stabilizing tech- 
niques and devices will cause a number 
of people in the organization to develop 
new ideas on what can be done. 


6. Schedule Regular Meetings. Ar- 
range for regular meetings, perhaps 
weekly, twice a month, or monthly, of the 
Committee to report on findings and to 
appraise suggested policies. Any chair- 
men of the several subcommittees should 
be on this Committee or attend these 
meetings. 


7. Channel Committee Recommenda- 
tions. Set up arrangements for channel- 
ing Committee recommendations from top 
management to those persons who will 
carry out all newly-adopted policies. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion and much has been written about 
how to achieve steadier jobs. The prog- 
ress already made toward that goal is en- 
couraging. The foregoing procedure for 
intensifying this effort is suggested with 
the thought that, in too many instances, 
the problem of steadier jobs has not al- 
ways had systematic, continuing attention 
from top executives. If this procedure is 
followed, with such adaptation as seems 
appropriate in the individual case, there 
is reason to believe that additional prog- 
ress may be attained. 

Steadier jobs are beneficial to all con- 


‘In some establishments the top Committee may be 
able to carry out the functions suggested in No. 4. 
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cerned. We have stressed the unemploy- 
ment compensation tax savings arising 
from more regular operation. Many state 


laws specify that experience rating was 


adopted to encourage steadier jobs. This 
program of action was developed by the 
Committee on Social Security to help 
achieve these state-established goals ot 
greater wage continuity. 


TECHNIQUES AND DEVICES TO PROVIDE STEADIER JOBS 


NOT IN 
EFFECT 


NOW IN 
EFFECT 


Technique or Device 


Worth 
Trying 


Never 
Tried 


Par- 
tially 


Com- 
pletely 


Imprac- 
tical 


MARKETING OR SALES 


1. Create out-of-season uses for seasonal 
products 
Diversify the market geographically 
or otherwise to avoid seasonality 
Extra sales effort through advertising 
or incentives for salesmen to over- 
come dull seasun 
Change product to give it an all-sea- 
son appeal 
Avoid special sales drives which 
create production or employment 
instability 
Employ a discount system, graduated 
or straight, to encourage whole- 
salers, retailers and especially large 
buyers to place early orders 
Intensify market research to probe 
and mitigate the underlying causes 
of irregular buying 
8. Eliminate extreme fashion aspects 
9. Bring out new models or adopt new 
packaging in slack or dull seasons 
10.4 


(Check Appropriate Items) 


( 


( 


( 


( 


( 
( 


( ) 
( ) 
( 


) 


* Add other techniques and devices peculiar to your own company. 


PRODUCTION POLICIES 


1. Produce parts, subassemblies or fin 
ished products for stock during 
slack periods 

Carry on continuing research on pro- 
duction for stock and warehousing 
problems 

Simplify the product-mix or line of 
products with a view to facilitating 
production for stock 

Diversify product-mix, 


developing 
slack-period lines 
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Technique or Device 


N 
E 


Ow IN 
FRECT 


NOT IN 
EPFECT 


Com- 


Par- 


pletely tially 


Imprac- Never Worth 
tical Tried ‘Trying 


PRODUCTION POLICIES (Cont'd) 


» 


Carry on maintenance, repair and 
construction work in slack periods 

Spread out orders at the peak... 

Meet peak demands by special pro- 
duction-incentive systems 

Charge unemployment compensation 
costs to departments responsible for 
layoffs 

Contract work out to avoid peaks.. 

Intensify production planning and 
budgeting for 12 months or more 
ahead with a view to eliminating 
shortages of supplies and com 
ponents 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


14.* 


* Add other techniques and devices peculiar to your own 


Recruit people with more versatility 
and flexibility to facilitate shifting 
from slack to busy departments 

Train employees for more than one 
task 

Transfer employees from slack to busy 
departments 

Centralize all hiring and layoffs in 
one office or = 

Utilize slack periods for training and 
retraining personnel ....... a 

Schedule vacations during slack 
periods 

Develop a “‘flying-squadron,” “‘utility 
crew,” or “extra gang,” to meet 
temporary department peaks 

Meet peak demands by a special pro 
duction-incentive system 

Hire part-time people, especially stu- 
dents and others not wanting full 
time work 

Use a flexible workweek with stable 
weekly pay 

Develop arrangements with one or 
more other employers to borrow 
and lend employees (systematic 
dovetailing) 


( 
( 


) 
) 
) 


) 


(Check Appropriate Items) 
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POTENTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX SAVINGS* 


Potential Potential 

Savings Benefit 
Maximum Minimum per $1,000 Cost per 
Tax Rate Tax Rate of payroll layoff 


(percent) (percent) (dollars) 


7% S% $22 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida .. 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 
Maine 
Maryland . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska ..... 
Nevada 

New 

New 

New ] 

New 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio .. 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


NN 


4 


* Most recent information available. For accurate up-to-date information check with your 
state administrator of 


** No specified minimum rate; determined by the amount of surplus distributed each year. 
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STATE 
$400 
> 625 
7 5 22 412 
7 3 24 352 
7 0 27 650 
7 0 155 
7 25 24.50 936 
0) 2 28 650 
7 l 26 400 
; 7 | 26 240 
7 5 22 288 
7 0 27 
7 1.1 16 400 
7 25 24.50 650 
7 26 400 
6 46 450 
7 20 S00 
7 27 440 
7 9 18 500 ] 
7 9 500 
7 2 25 858 | Gs. 
+4 5 22 575 
O 1.0 50 640 
7 9 18 520 : 
6 0 36 100 
aes 7 1.0 17 360 
7 2 25 400 
7 26 962 
7 5 22 575 
3 33 572 
6 33 400 
.7 * 676 
wi <a 24.50 520 
le 3 24 780 
bsg 3 24 484 
PY 24 650 q 
22 600 
2.7 0 650 
25 24.50 360 i 
0 27 400 
5 22 400 
8 19 500 
i 6 21 500 
4 24 420 
650 
0 27 575 
4.0 0 40 689 
2 25 620 
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1950 Survey of Consumer Finances 


PRESENTED BELOW are highlights of the findings of the Fifth Annual Survey of Con 
sumer Finances sponsored by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and 
conducted by the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. These pre 
liminary findings are based on simplified tabulations from approximately 3,000  inter- 
views made during January and February in 66 sampling areas throughout the country, 
including the 12 largest metropolitan areas. 

1, Consumer plans to purchase houses, automobiles, and other selected durable goods 
in 1950 appear, on the whole, to be at least equal in early 1950 to those expressed at 
the beginning of 1949 and again in midsummer. 

2. Personal income expectations for 1950 were generally as optimistic as a year 
earlier despite some increased frequency of lower current incomes than a year ago. 

3. With regard to the general business outlook for the next 12 months, consumers 
evidenced greater uncertainty than at the beginning of 1949. However, they were 
somewhat more optimistic than last July following a series of business adjustments in 
the first half of the year. 

4. A belief that prices will fall in the coming year is widely held, especially with 
regard to automobiles and large household items, but the number expressing this belief 
is down sharply from six months and a year ago. 

5. Somewhat more than half of all employees polled thought it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to get another job paying about the same amount of money if, for 
any reason, they were to lose the job which they had at the beginning of the year. 
About two in every 10 felt absolutely certain that they could get a job with equal pay, 
but a slightly larger proportion were equally certain it would be impossible to get 
another job without some sacrifice in their current income. Comparable data on this 
point were not obtained in previous years. 

Federal Reserve Bulletin 4/50 


Open House Technique: A Direct Approach 


AT DAVENPORT, IOWA, where Aluminum Company of America has built a large mill to 
produce aluminum sheet, there was great curiosity on the part of the public to see this 
new addition to the industrial life of that section of the country. Last fall, in line with 
its custom of having open house for employees and for the public, particularly at its 
new plants, Alcoa staged such an event at this plant which is located near Davenport 
but is closer still to a small community known as Bettendorf. The open house, which 
attracted some 10,000 guests, was used as a means of making a direct approach to a 
serious company problem. 

The officials of the town of Bettendorf have eyed this plant with a view toward 
extending the corporate limits to include this sizable property on the town tax rolls 
Alcoa used its open house to demonstrate its self-containment from the standpoint of 
fire protection and all the other services a small town could possibly render. It issued to 
each visitor an attractive booklet entitled The Davenport Story, telling all about the 
plant. As a separate insert in this booklet, it included a one-page sheet headed “Alcoa 
Fights Proposed Annexation as Direct Threat to Further Industrialization of Entire 
State.” Through the open house, the company brought this issue into the open and 
acquainted the entire community with its side of the controversy. 


Cuaries C, Carr in The Public Relations Journal 5/50 


tHROUGH HISTORY it has always been more radical to improve man’s standard of living 
through production and distribution of new goods and satisfactions than it has been 
simply to share and distribute what already existed 


Howakp Cuase, Director of Public Relations, General Foods Corporation 
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Office Management 


Office Training from A to Z 


N EMPLOYEE TRAINING PROGRAM has 

been inaugurated by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York which 
begins with an induction program for new 
employees and extends to a training plan 
for top-echelon officers. 

The principal aspects of the program 
are described below. 

An induction program: Suppose you 
are a young high school graduate, for ex- 
ample, just accepted by the company for 
a clerical job. The induction program is 
your official welcome, designed to ac- 
quaint you with the fundamental policies 
and Operations of the company. In a 12- 
hour course, you get a brief resumé of the 
development of life insurance, an outline 
of Mutual Life’s history, a summary of 
the company’s organization, and an expla- 
nation of employee benefits and proce- 


dures. The at and purposes of the 


company’s life insurance policies are ex- 
plained. Emphasis is placed on your part 
in making possible the service of life 
insurance to the public. The program is 
intended to put you at ease in your new 
job and to get you squared away prop- 
erly. 

An educational refund plan: If you 
want to study further along lines that can 
help you advance, Mutual Life will reim- 
burse you up to $150 a year for tuition, 
examination, and related costs of accred- 
ited study. You are, moreover, eligible 
for an automatic salary increase upon the 
successful completion of certain courses. 
This is in addition to any merit raise to 
which you may be entitled. The educa- 
tional refund plan is available not only to 
home office employees, but to about 850 
salaried employees working in Mutual 
Life’s agency offices throughout the coun- 
try. 

Outside the educational refund plan, 
the company conducts courses to help 
clerical employees in the home office who 
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wish to advance toward stenographic or 
secretarial work. 

A college training program: As a 
mathematical student, you may, for exam- 
ple, have ambitions to be an actuary. 
During summer vacation after your junior 
year, you may be working for Mutual 
Life learning the actuarial ropes and 
pointing toward a permanent job after 
your graduation. The summer job gives 
the company an opportunity to look you 
over, to observe your work, to give you 
rudimentary training, and to decide if you 
have the ability necessary for a permanent 
position. Or, on the other hand, you may 
be one of a small group brought into 
Mutual Life after your graduation last 
June under a three-year plan of formal 
study and on-the-job training. Your work 
will rotate among departments during that 
period. 

The objective of the over-all college 
training program is to develop and main- 
tain an adequate supply of personnel with 
abilities for supervision, management, and 
administration. 

A supervisors’ training program: Let's 
say you have been with Mutual Life for 
some time and have reached the super- 
visory level, in charge of a section or 
small unit. Under the program for super- 
visors, you will, in effect, be training 
yourself. You will be in periodic confer- 
ences with other supervisors. You will 
trade ideas about good supervisory prin- 
ciples and methods. You will put these 
formulae into a training manual that will 
be subject to continual refinement. The 
manual will establish principles that you 
and your fellow supervisors have deter- 
mined and to which all of you will have 
subscribed. The manual will be a check 
list which you can match against your 
own performance as a supervisor. 

The plan is designed to give the super- 
visor a better understanding of his job, 
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a better idea of what is expected of him, 
workable methods for practicing his own 
good supervisory principles, and conf- 
dence that the whole thing works and 
meshes smoothly. 

A management training unit: Higher 
in the ranks of the home office team, you 
may be a participant in a management 
training program. What is sought here is 
a reserve of well-trained and qualified 
men and women to assume responsible 
staff and line positions at the intermediate 
level. You will be among 10 to 15 em- 
ployees who are assigned to the manage- 
ment training unit on a full-time basis 
for one year. You will be selected on the 
basis of your record and the recommenda- 
tion of your department head. 

Your training will include formal 
courses, seminar discussions, special work 
assignments for any and all departments, 
and on-the-job training. At the end of 
the year, you will either be moved to a 
higher post as vacancies appear, or rfe- 
turned to your previous position to await 
an opening at a higher level. In effect, 
your chances for advancement will not be 
confined to positions within your own 
department, but you will be qualified for 
promotions anywhere within the com- 
pany. Meanwhile the fellow who took 
over your supervisory duties during your 
absence will have been on test also for his 
managerial abilities. 

Junior officer training: Up a little 
higher on the home team, you are at the 
junior officer level. You are head of a 
division, or comparable unit, or a princi- 
pal staff assistant to a senior officer. You 
may be among 20 employees, selected on 
the basis of your demonstrated abilities, 
and the recommendation of your depart- 
ment head, to participate in a formal pro- 
gram that will provide continual self- 
training over a two-year period. This 
assignment will not take up your full 
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time, and throughout you will be re- 
sponsible for your regular job. 

For one year you will be a member ot 
a 10-man junior officer council. As such 
you will be expected to come up with 
some new ideas to improve the company s 
services, and to analyze the ideas. You 
will be given specific problems by Mu- 
tual Lifes senior officers. They will look 
to you for definite conclusions, specifi 
recommendations, and positive action. 

Senior officer training program: At the 
top of the home team, you will have an- 
other plan for self-training. If your duties 
are in the insurance phases ot the com- 
pany s work, you wiyil see what things 
are like on the other side of the fence by 
observing meetings of the investment ofh- 
cers and the trustees’ finance committee. 
Conversely, if you are an investment ofh 
cer, you will look in on meetings of the 
insurance officers and the trustees’ insur- 
ance operations committee. Within your 
own unit, you will put greater emphasis 
during statf meetings on policy matters, 
rather than on business matters alone. 

At your meetings with the chief execu- 
tive officer, you will be considering more 
and more the inter-relationship of depart- 
ments and their relation to the company 
as a whole. In addition, you will have a 
chance to study the annual reports of all 
departments. 

The program is intended to stimulate 
maximum interest in the company as a 
team unit, to ward off any provincial atti- 
tudes that might be created, and to pave 
the way for chief executive positions to 
be awarded to men within the ranks. 

Improvements im economy and efh- 
ciency, greater loyalty and greater interest 
in the company, increased knowledge of 
over-all company operations, and a finer 
grasp of the ‘team’ concept—-these are 
the results expected from the program by 
Mutual Life officials. 


Office Management and Equipment, March, 1950, p. 30:6 
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An Effective Forms Control Program 


EVER-INCREASING NUMBER Of. re- 
ports necessary to operate a business 
today makes it imperative that more atten- 
tion be given the forms on which reports 
are made. A carefully designed forms 
control program will help to eliminate the 
waste usually found whenever the order- 
ing of forms is left as a function of the 
operating departments. Good form de- 
sign, standardization of sizes, prevention 
of duplication, careful checking of 
changes, and the determination of practi- 
cal ordering quantities can be achieved 
only by routing all forms through a con- 
trol point. The savings that will be real- 
ized by such a program will more than 
pay tor its cost. 

The first step in establishing forms con- 
trol is the selection of the control point. 
This may be an employee or a department. 
It may be a part-time or a full-time func- 
tion, depending on the size of the busi- 
ness and the volume of turnover on 
forms. The personnel selected for this 
control function should be: (1) familiar 
with clerical operations and procedures; 
(2) intensely interested in reducing in- 
direct costs; (3) inquisitive; (4) inter- 
ested in standardization; (5) possessed of 
some experience in forms design and lay- 
out. 

The second step is to issue instructions 
to all departments so that every form will 
clear the control point. No matter whether 
the form is a new one or whether changes 
are to be made in an existing form, all 
requests must be reviewed by someone 
assigned to the forms control program. 
The department handling stationery stores 
must not order any forms until a form 
printing specification sheet has been pre- 
pared. This specification sheet is prepared 
at the forms control point only, after a 
careful review has shown that the form 
is needed or should be changed. During 
the investigation, the six basic questions 
of “What?”, “Why?", ‘“Where?”, 
“When?’, “Who?’, and “How?” are 
applied. Upon completion, the specifica- 
tion sheet clearly records the information 
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needed by the department handling sta- 
tionery stores and purchasing for the pro- 
curement of a form on the correct grade 
of paper and in economical quantities. 

Two copies of the form printing speci- 
fication sheet should be typed in each case. 
One copy of the specification is used by 
the stationery department to prepare an 
accurate purchase requisition. This copy 
is filed so that the stores department will 
always have the correct specifications 
available when a form is re-ordered. The 
second copy is retained by the forms con- 
trol group where folders are filed in form 
number order. Into each folder is filed 
the specifications (of which several copies 
are made, one going to the purchasing 
department in connection with obtaining 
bids), the original layout of the form, a 
sample of the printed form, and all cor- 
respondence and suggestions. When the 
form is revised, the new specification 
sheet and the new sketch are also filed. 
In this way, an historical record of the 
form is gradually established. 

Now let us consider what the forms 
control program will accomplish. For one 
thing, lack of coordination will disappear. 
Instead of everyone telling the stationery 
department what to order, all requests 
for forms will be cleared through a con- 
trol point and a form printing specifica- 
tion will be prepared for each approved 
request, 

Duplication of forms will eliminated. 
Every request for a new form will be care- 
fully checked to insure that no other form 
is being used for the same function. Not 
only will duplicate forms be eliminated 
but also a saving in clerical time will be 
effected. 

Every purchase order will carry com- 
plete specifications concerning the weight 
and grade of paper. If a substitute grade 
is necessary, the next order for reprint 
will go back to the standard specification. 
Often when a better grade has to be sub- 
stituted, the printer will not charge extra, 
since he wishes his price to be in line with 
that of his competitors. 
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The majority of forms will fall into 
standard sizes so that the expense of spe- 
cial folders and files will have been re- 
duced. Standard binders are much 
cheaper and will not be carried in stock. 
Furthermore, considerable saving will 
have been achieved in printing costs, be- 
cause the standard size forms will have 
eliminated the cutting waste which is 
always associated with odd sizes. 

All forms will follow a standard trend 
in design. The style of printing will be 
more uniform. Every form will have a 
title and will show the company name or 
insignia. 

No changes will be made to a form 
until a careful study has been made to 
determine the effect of the change on 
everyone concerned. A change will not 
be authorized until an agreement has been 
reached that the revision is necessary. 
Forms will not be scrapped as a result of 
making changes in a hurry. 

An up-to-date record will be available 
to answer questions concerning forms. It 
will be possible to determine why changes 
have been made in the past. The form 
printing specification in each folder will 
show who approved the form from the 
time it was started down to the latest 
revision. Also, this record will show sug- 
gestions and ideas that are to be incorpo- 
rated with the next change. The form 
specification record will answer many of 
the questions which formerly went unan- 
swered because someone’s memory had 


slipped or the person who had worked on 
the form had been transferred. 

Every request for a new form will be 
investigated to determine the need. Many 
times clerks will attempt to have a form 
printed because they wish to “dress up” 
a report. In other cases, it will be discov- 
ered that figures and statistics are being 
compiled which are not needed or are not 
being used. Careful attention will be 
given the labor element behind every 
form because the labor cost for preparing 
and handling the form is much greater 
than the printing cost. 

Each form printing specification will 
set up an “ordering quantity.” This is 
determined as nearly as possible by con- 
sidering the following factors: 

(a) Monthly usage. 

(b) Number of months, of stock to be 

carried. 

(c) Delivery schedule. 

(d) Economical purchasing quantities. 

Establishing practical ordering quanti- 
ties will reduce the inventory carrying 
charges on stationery stores and will make 
available more room in the stock area. If 
a form becomes obsolete, only a minimum 
quantity will be destroyed. Also, when 
revisions become necessary the stock on 
hand can be used up in a short time with- 
out holding up the use of the revised 
form. 

Once such a control program has been 
inaugurated, of course, it must be con- 
tinued, in order to maintain the savings 
and the efficiency that have been achieved. 


By Haro E. Pitkin. N.A.C.A. Bulletin, December, 1949, p. 471:6 


Some Suggestions for Reducing Telegram Expense 


rODAY’S EFFICIENT BUSINESS HOUSE wants speed combined with controlled costs in all 
its communications—whether with people outside or within the organization. There 
are a number of ways in which cost-minded office managers can enable their com- 
panies to cut costs in their everyday use of telegraph service, without sacrificing 
efficiency: 

1. Prepare a manual of telegram instructions and distribute copies to each depart- 
ment that sends telegrams. 

2. Require the head of the department in which the telegram originates to O.K. 
every message. 

3. At person to examine a month's 
telegrams, select samples of waste, and show those who are responsible how to cut 
costs In messages. 


regular intervals, require some competent 
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4. Use overnight telegrams instead of day-rate telegrams except where an imme- 
diate answer is necessary. 

Instructions to employees on how to send telegrams should tell the number of 
copies to be typed, what to do with the copies, and what data must be noted for 
control purposes. 

One company that watches telegram costs issues the following instructions: 

1. Make four copies of every telegram. 

(a) Send the original to the mail desk for pick-up by the telegraph messenger. 

(b) Send a carbon copy with the letter of confirmation. 

(c) Keep a carbon copy for your file. 

(d) Send a carbon copy directly to the Purchasing Department marked ‘‘Purchas- 
ing Department.” 

2. Type the following information in the lower left-hand corner of each telegram: 

(a) How sent (straight, day letter, overnight telegram, or serial, as the case may 
be). 

(b) Sent by (name of the person and department sending the telegram). 

(c) Charge (give here the name of the department to which the telegram is to be 
charged). 

(d) Date (the date is important and care must be taken not to omit it) 

(e) Time message is sent. 

(f) Number of chargeable words. 


From Business Ideas Handbook, by Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1949. 666 pages. $7.50. 


New York White-Collar Salaries Up 3 to 6 Per Cent 


NEW YORK office workers’ salaries generally increased 3 to 6 per cent during the past 
year, according to a report released recently by Robert R. Behlow, Regional Director 
of the U. S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics.* Earnings for the largest 
occupational group studied, women general stenographers, averaged $47 a week in 
February, 1950, an increase of $1.50, or 314 per cent, above the 1949 level. 

Average salaries for other jobs in which large numbers of women are employed were: 
$35.50 for routine file clerks and $46 for accounting clerks—both up $1.50 over last 
year—and $40 for clerk-typists—up 50 cents. Among the 24 occupations studied, 
average salaries for women varied from $33.50 for office girls to $65.50 for hand 
bookkeepers. However, for two-thirds of the jobs, the average weekly pay ranged 
between $42.50 and $49. 

The highest-paid group of men studied was hand bookkeepers, at $70.50; and the 
lowest was office boys, at $34. These salaries reflected increases above 1949 figures 
of $1 and $1.50, respectively. Accounting clerks averaged $56; two other large groups 
of men—order clerks and general clerks performing a variety of office operations gen- 
erally involving independent judgment—averaged $57.50 a week. 

A comparison of average salaries in February, 1950, with those of February, 1949, 
reveals moderate increases of 3 to 6 per cent in weekly earnings for most occupations 
studied. The greatest increase was 9 per cent, received by women hand bookkeepers 
and men payroll clerks. In money terms, most of the increases reported ranged from 
50 cents to $1.50 a week. 

The broad industry divisions represented in the study employ approximately 445,000 
office workers in New York City. The most typical work schedule for women office 
employees in these industries was found to be a 5-day, 35-hour week. Practically all 
New York office workers are employed by firms which provide two weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after a year of service, at least seven paid holidays, and some type of insurance or 
pension plan. 


* A comprehensive report, now in preparation, will contain a complete analysis of wages and 
related wage practices for New York clerical workers. Copies will be available at 15 cents each 
about June 23, 1950, from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Personnel Management — 


How Not to Give Away Your Right to Manage 


OU CAN'T MAKE PROGRESS by moving 

backward. That about sums up the 
dilemma that faces industry when it tries 
to preserve the rights of management. The 
history of collective bargaining over the 
past 15 years shows a clear pattern of slow 
retreat, with first one and then another 
“sole prerogative’ being taken away by, 
or shared with, organized labor. 

Now management has two courses of 
action open to it. It can resign itself to 
continued retreat. Or it can carry on an 
offensive that will stem the tide. The 
first choice leads down the road to social- 
ized industry. No management in_ its 
right mind would choose this path. This 
leaves only one thing to do: The time 
has come for all management (1) to in- 
tensify its efforts to improve its position 
through astute bargaining, and (2) to 
increase its activity in opposition to the 
young but vigorous labor-in-politics move- 
ment. 


It should be recognized from the outset 
that there is no well-defined, enforceable 
legal basis for management's rights. 
What, then, is management to do? The 
answer is simply that employers must set 
up their own guideposts, if they are to 
bargain intelligently. The guides should 
highlight those areas of control so impor- 
tant to the operation of the business that 
they cannot be shared in collective bar- 
gaining. 


A valuable guide is found in the list- 
ing, presented below, of some 20 broad 
management functions that the manage- 
ment committee at the President's Na- 
tional Labor-Management Conference in 
1945 felt should be exempt from bar- 
gaining. These proposals were flatly re- 
jected by the union representatives at the 
conference. Despite the turndown, the 
listing deserves close study by manage- 
ments desiring to safeguard functions that 
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are fundamental to the continued effective 
operation of the business. 


1. Determination of products to be manu 
factured or services to be rendered 

2. Location of the business, including es 
tablishment of new units and relocation or 
closing of old units 

3. Determination of layout and equipment 
to be used 

4. Processes, techniques, methods, and means 
of manufacture and distribution 

5. The materials to be used (subject to 
proper health and safety measures where dan- 
gerous materials are utilized) 

6. Size and character of inventories 

7. Determination of financial policies 

8. General accounting procedures—particu- 
larly the internal accounting necessary to make 
reports to owners and to government bodies re- 
quiring financial reports 

9. Prices of goods sold or services rendered 
to customers 

10. Customer relations 

11. Determination of management organiza- 
tion of each producing or distributing unit 

12. Selection of employees for promotion to 
supervisory and other managerial positions 

13. Determination of job content (this re- 
fers to establishing duties required in perform- 
ance of any given job and not to wages) 

14. Determination of size of workforce 

15. Allocation and assignment of work 

16. Determination of policies affecting selec 
tion of employees 

17. Establishment of quality standards and 
judgment of workmanship required 

18. Maintenance of discipline and control 
and use of plant property 

19. Scheduling of operations and number 
of shifts 

20. Determination of safety, health, and 
property protection measures, where legal re- 
sponsibility of employer is involved 


In addition to setting up of its own 
guideposts, management must contend 
with the practical problems of negotiating 
and living under contracts that require 
the sharing of many responsibilities, Here 
again standards are needed. To help man- 
agement achieve these objectives, here are 
several specific bargaining guides that 
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should be of real help, if taken seriously. 


Make the labor agreement mean what 
wt says and say what it means. Vague, 
unclear language can open up numberless 
loopholes for any union looking for short- 
cuts to a greater voice in management. 
Sometimes vagueness is caused by lack of 
bargaining skill. If that is the problem, 
it can be solved by letting someone who 
knows how to bargain do the job. But 
that someone should know a lot about the 
business and the workers directly con- 
cerned, to guarantee not only a well-writ- 
ten contract but also a workable one. 
There are few managements, if any, that 
can afford to duck the responsibility of 
spelling out the terms of an agreement in 
clear detail. If the union then shows itself 
to be mature and cooperative, management 
can always work with it on an informa- 
tion-sharing basis, using the union’s ideas 
and recommendations where possible in 
the process of making necessary man- 
agerial decisions. 


Either get a good management's rights 
clause in the labor agreement or don't 
have any at all. Here is a tall order, be- 


cause unions don’t give in easily on spell- 
ing out what are in reality limitations on 
their own potential powers. Those who 
object to “rights” clauses on the grounds 
that to list is to limit have a potent argu- 
ment unless the list is really a good one. 
Under such circumstances, the contract 
that really spells out management's rights 
clearly is one of the few protections an 
employer can call upon. 

Arbitrate disputes over interpretation 
of the contract, but spell out the proce- 
dure to avoid sacrificing management 
rights. Major requirements of a sound 
arbitration clause are: (a) There must be 
a sure-fire way of picking the arbitrator, 
to avoid delay when one is needed. (b) 


The arbitrator's powers should be clearly 
detined, to limit him to interpretation of 
what is written in the contract. (c) Retro- 
activity limitations should be included, to 
prevent disastrous “windfall” awards ex- 
tending back into the distant past. (d) 
The type of case submissible to arbitra- 
tion should be specified, to prevent rulings 
on specific management rights. 

Supplement arbitration with a strong 
‘no-strike, no-slowdown,  no- lockout”’ 
agreement—and then insist on rigid ad 
herence to it. A management that agrees 
to arbitration of disputes during the life 
of a contract has every right to insist on 
freedom from strikes and slowdowns in 
return. The main exception applies where 
a contract contains a wage re-opener. Here 
both parties should be left tree to strike 
or lock out as part of the normal process 
of collective bargaining over new contract 
terms. 

Give workers seniority protection, but 
do so without getting yourself all tied up 
in knots. 

Avoid “mutual consent” clauses as you 
would the plague. It is no solution to 
anything to say that certain decisions will 
be made on the basis of mutual agree- 
ment. What is really meant is that deci 
sions will be made or held up by the 
union. 

Don't give committees decision-making 
powers. Even when the union shows a 
high degree of integrity and competence, 
it is hazardous to grant power of decision. 
It is no easy job to take away what once 
has been given—and the union next year 
may be very different from what it is 
today. 

Most important of all—lve right. Ac 
tions speak louder than words, in labor 
relations as elsewhere. The best contract 
in the world will not preserve the rights 
of any management that misuses them. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance, September, 1949, p. 106:4 


THE JOB OUTLOOK for 
cording to Robert Moore, 


1950 college graduates has improved during recent weeks, ac 
director of Columbia University’s placement bureau. He 


expects the average salary of those going into jobs with a bachelor’s degree to be $240 


a month in the non-technical fields, $275 a month in the technical fields. 
those with doctoral degrees in the 


expect $275 and $300; 
monthly. 
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What Do Employees Think About Pensions? 


MANY EMPLOYERS today are wondering whether the current widespread interest in 
security is mainly the result of union negotiation strategy, headlines, talk, or if it repre- 
sents a felt need on the part of rank-and-file employees themselves. 

To find the answer, The Public Opinion Index for Industry interviewers recently 
polled a representative sample of manufacturing employees, both manual and white 
collar workers, throughout the country. Here are some of the survey findings. 

In the first place, 57 per cent say they are really concerned about where they are 
going to get the money they need when they retire. Seventy-six per cent, to 15, say 
that employees of companies haven't enough protection for old age now. Ninety-one 
per cent, to 4, say that federal social security, as currently constituted, won't provide 
the average person with enough to get by on when he does retire. Sixty-five per cent, 
to 30, say it is not possible for the average man to provide enough for himself on his 
own to retire. 

When employees not now covered by pension plans were asked whether they would 
like to be covered by such a plan, 4 to 1 replied that they would. 

In the last two or three years, there have been instances of workers turning down 
pension plans in favor of wage increases. Respondents to the survey, queried on the 
subject, voted 66 per cent to 26 that they would sooner today have 10 per cent per 
hour put into pensions and benefits than get an increase in wages. 

Seventy-seven per cent to 18 believe the Federal Government has a duty to help 
provide for old-age security. As to the company, 88 per cent to 8 say the company has 
a duty to help provide for a man’s old age. But when you pin it right down to the 
man himself—has he a duty to help prepare for his own old age, 97 per cent say, 
“Yes,” he has. 

The worker wants his pension to be contributory and not non-contributory. This is 
an extremely stable opinion. The Index made a study of this subject in 1944, in which 
the same question was put to the working people, and at that time 22 per cent said the 
company should pay it all; 71 per cent said the workers should pay part; the rest had 
no opinion. In the current survey, too, 22 per cent said the company should pay all; 
71 per cent said the workers should share in the cost. 

On the question of optional retirement at a lower age at smaller benefits, employees 
vote 68 per cent to 23 per cent that a man should be allowed to retire at an earlier age 
if he is willing to accept a smaller pension. 

Very few employees want the option to draw out their pension money when they 
need it. 

Thirty-five per cent of the respondents said social security should be increased; but 
the majority, 54 per cent, said the best way to get more protection is to add company 
pensions to present social security. 


Watrter G. Bartow in The Manufacturing Jeweler 4/20/50 


THE EYESIGHT of more than 40 per cent of the employees in America’s small plants 
may not be good enough for them to perform their jobs safely and accurately, according 
to the findings of a vision testing program currently being conducted in five Baltimore 
factories by the Maryland Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Originated to provide vision testing facilities for firms that could not afford to es- 
tablish satisfactory programs within their own plants, the program serves participating 
companies at a cost that is based roughly on number of employees, and that ranges 
from $50 per year for plants with fewer than 25 workers to $500 per year for plants 
with the maximum of 400 employees. These service fees are approximately one-sixth of 
the cost to a concern for establishment and operation of its own vision testing program. 
This advantage is possible because nearly all the administrative details of the program 
are handled by the Maryland Society office. 


Ropert J. O’Suea, in The Sight-Saving Review, Spring, 1950 
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The Plant Newspaper: Production Rathole 


— PLANT NEWSPAPER (or house or- 
gan, as some prefer to call it) is being 
so distorted in many plants and factories 
that it amounts to little more than a waste 
of money—a production rathole down 
which a budgetary item is poured without 
adequate return. 

This is true because of management 
failure to: (a) understand what a plant 
newspaper can and cannot accomplish and 
what it should and should not contain; 
(b) consider the type of training an em- 
ployee must have to be a competent plant 
newspaper editor; (c) set up a budget 
large enough to permit production of an 
effective plant newspaper. 

The very term “house organ,’ which 
some insist upon applying to what should 
be a plant newspaper, indicates the dis- 
torted approach some factory manage- 
ments take to the problem. The term 
“house organ’ implies that the publica- 
tion in question is the mouthpiece of ‘‘the 
house’’—of management. This the plant 
gg ay should never and cannot be if 
it is to be truly successful. 

This, of course, raises the question: 
Why have a plant newspaper if it is not 
to be used as the voice of management ? 
The answer lies in the true purpose of the 
plant newspaper, viz., to form a commu- 
nication bridge between management and 
labor, rather than to be the voice of either 
party. 

Too many plant newspapers contain 
long, windy, and pointless “Reports from 
the President’’ in every issue. It is obvi- 
ous that no company official has some- 
thing to say month after month that can 
possibly be of any value in improving 
management-labor relations. Yet, in es- 
sence, the improvement of such relations 
is the entire purpose of the plant news- 
paper. 

The plant newspaper should first, last, 
and always be just what its name implies 
—a newspaper. This means that if the 
company president has a report to make 
to employees, the story should be treated 
as news and handled as such. It should 
not be considered as holy writ and placed 
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on a page by itself complete with a fili- 
gree border and a picture of the president 
as a man of distinction. The company 
president's picture should appear only at 
the time he makes his annual report to the 
stockholders (the employees should te- 
ceive a report of this annual event), when 
he receives some signal honor, and when 
he resigns, retires, dies or is discharged. 
The object should be to keep his picture 
out of the paper, not to get it in. 

On the other hand, many plant news- 
papers go to the other extreme. Their 
object seems to be to soft-soap the em- 
ployee. Each issue is filled with reports 
that ‘‘Jack Jones was home with a cold 
last week; hope you're feeling better, 
Jack"—plus fuzzy pictures of babies. 
Most of the baby pictures look so much 
alike and are such poor examples of pho- 
tography that I have sometimes suspected 
some plant papers run the same engraving 
for all babies. 

This is a mistaken approach to building 
better employee-management _ relations. 
Certain university studies have shown that 
the first desire of the average working 
man in his relations with his employer is 
not more money in his pay envelope but, 
instead, greater recognition of his worth 
as an individual. 

From the standpoint of improving 
management-labor relations this should be 
a primary endeavor of the sound plant 
newspaper—to get into every issue stories 
which will build single or groups of em- 
ployees as individuals. This can be done 
in many ways. Stories can be run about 
employees’ hobbies, about their wives’ 
hobbies, about their children’s accomplish- 
ments, about the ability of the employee 
to do his job well. Bill Bones has been 
doing one task for 20-odd years. Time 
after time the union, figuring he was go- 
ing to seed on the job, has attempted to 
get him upgraded, but Bill likes his job. 
He insists on staying with it. Every plant 
has such men, but how often are they 
written up in the plant newspaper? Why 
not a story in which Bill explains the pe- 
culiar skill necessary to do his job well, 
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how he tried this method and_ that 
method, but always came back to this 
method ? 

Though most plant papers are used as 
vehicles of management communication 
with employees, the method in which 
they are thus used is almost always faulty. 
The reason is this: Most plant editors 
have been trained in objective reporting; 
schooled in what is known as the AP 
lead, i.e., as demanded by the Associated 
Press, their first paragraph should answer 
the questions who, when, where, what, 
why, and sometimes how. This is the 
incorrect approach to the writing of stor- 
ies for a plant newspaper. 

The plant newspaper should be edited 
for one person, the employee or, to be 
more exact, for the hourly-rate employee 
or his equivalent. Stories appearing in the 
paper should be directed straight to his 
attention. They should be subjective in 
the sense that top-notch advertising copy 
is subjective. They should not be written 
in terms of “he did this,” but in terms of 
“this will affect you this way.” 

The editor, once he has gathered his 
facts, should sit down and analyze the 
latest Company announcement. He should 
ask: How does this affect the hourly rate 
employee? What good does it do the 
hourly rate employee? After he has deter- 
mined that, his lead (his opening para- 
graph) should be based on telling the 
employee how this latest step will bene- 
ht the employee—and the story should 
talk in terms of “you.” 


By Norris 


Mill & Factory, June, 1949, p. 


This means that the plant editor must 
not only be thoroughly trained in news- 
paper me hanics but must also be given 
some instruction in the essentials of ad- 
vertising copy writing. 

A prerequisite to the production of an 
effective plant newspaper is the setting up 
of an adequate budget. A major factor 
in the budget is the editor's salary. In too 
many firms, the amount paid the plant 
editor is ludicrous. Not long ago a major 
manufacturer sought to hire a plant edi- 
tor for $50 a week; another pe Ly 
a week. As a means of comparison, the 
minimum scale of the American News- 
paper Guild (a trade union) for Chicago 
is $90 a week for reporters with five years’ 
experience; $105 a weck for assistant edi- 
tors. At the present time, most Chicago 
newspapers are paying well above these 
minimums. Certainly, the plant news- 
paper editor should be given a salary ade- 
quate for the job he is expected to handle. 

The matter of printing costs varies so 
widely in different parts of the country 
that it is beyond discussion. Certainly the 
editor should have a budget for printing 
and engravings which will give him some 
latitude for special editions and artwork 
when these are necessary. 

The practice prevalent in so many 
plants of having a plant newspaper just 
because it is the thing to do is a waste of 
money. Either take the steps necessary 
to insure that you have an effective plant 
newspaper, or save your money. 


135:4 


Training Aids Can Make Employees Happier 


HENEVER A NEW AUDIO-VISUAL 

dium appears, its use in 
training and education is considered 
almost immediately. Yesterday the mo- 
tion picture was adopted by industry 
shortly after its commercial possibilities 
had been recognized. Today it is televi- 
sion—as one company proved recently by 


me- 
industrial 
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televising its annual report to stockhold- 
ers. Tomorrow it will be something else. 

It is imperative that management recog- 
nize, however, in planning its training 
programs, that all such media—valuable 
though they are—are merely training a7ds; 
and management must guard against the 
tendency too often evidenced to utilize 
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TRAINING AID 


PLANNING 


PREPARATION 


Use 


SUMMARY 


Model 
Mock-Up 


Plan when to use 


Be sure it works 
before you use it 
Have it ready, but 
out of sight 


Tell why used and 


what it will show 


Show at proper time 
Be sure all can see 
Explain simply 

Put out of sight 
when through 


Use in review to 
repeat main points 


Answer questions 


Skit 
Play 


Rehearse 


Have setting ready 


Tell why presented 
and what to look for 


Put on at proper 
time 


Avoid distractions 


with discus 
quiz 


Follow 


sion of 


Answer questions 


Demonstration 


Know how to work 
the demonstration 
Have all material 
ready 


Tell why it is being 
given and what to 
observe 


Perform at proper 
time 
Explain simply 


Be sure all can see 


Use in review 


Summarize main 
points 


Answer questions 


Field Trip 


Exhibit 


Make all arrange 

ments 

Tell about the trip 
in advance 

Plan guided tour 

with small groups 


ind 


Explain purpose 
plan of trip 


Tell what to watch 


or 


Have trip follow 
plan 
Avoid distraction 


Follow 
sion or qinz 


Answer que 


Prepare it for use 
Plan when to be 
used 

Have out of sight 


Tell 


show 


Show at proper time 


Explain clearly and 


pomnt out features 
Put out of sight 
when through 


Follow 


sion 


with di 


Motion Picture 


Preview film 


Plan when and how 


you will use 
Have equipment and 
room ready 


Tell the ‘‘why” 
what to look for 


and 


Show at proper time 


Prevent distractions 


Follow with discus 
quiz 


Answer questions 
Show second time if 
idvisable 


Preview film 


Plan when and how 
you will use 

Have equipment and 
room ready 


Rec ordin 
Radio 


Preview it 

Plan when and haw 
you will use it 
Have equipment 

re ady 


Tell the “why” and 
points to look for 


Show at 


proper time 


Prevent distractions 


with discus 
quiz 


Follow 
sion or 
Answer 
Show second time if 


sable 


questions 


adv 


Tell the ‘‘why” and 
what to listen for 


Play at proper time 


Prevent distractions 


Follow 


sion or 


with discu 
quiz 

Answer questions 
ay second time if 


advisable 


> 
Preture 


Have pictures in 
order and ready 
for use 

Keep them out of 
sight beforehand 
Have means of 
showing ready 


Fell what to notice 
in the pictures 


Uncover when ready 


to use 

Explain clearly and 
point out teatures 
3e sure all can see 
Cover when finished 


Use in review to 
repeat main points 


Answer questions 


Have charts in order 
Have means of 
showing them so all 
Tan see 

Put out of sight 
beforehand 


Fell 
for p 


what to look 
irticularly 


Uncover when ready 


to use 
Explain clearly 
Re sure all can see 


Cover when finished 


Use in 
repeat main 


Answet 


review to 
point 


juestions 


Blackb« ard 
Whiteboard 


Have board clean 
Have chalk or crav 
ons and erasers 
ready 

Know what you will 
put on it 


(An excellent means 
of listing the points 
to look for in the 
other training aids) 


Put points on board 
logically 

Print or write 
legibly 

Remove 

finished 


(List main points in 
review of what other 
training aids 

how ed ) 
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them as a crutch on which the rest of its 
training program leans. 

The chart on page 325 lists certain 
training aids that can be highly effective 
if they are correctly used in industry's 
training programs. 

Here's the story on one firm's solution 
of its industrial relations problems 
through the use of a sound training pro- 
gram bolstered by effective use of the 
correct training aids. 

Management of the Southpaw Wrench 
Company faced a challenging problem. 
Employee dissatisfaction was high. Con- 
ferences with supervisors and with em- 
ployees showed that the trouble wasn’t 
over wages or working conditions or 
housing difficulties. It was a problem in 
human relations! Employees resented 
their foremen. The foremen discussed 
shortcomings with them in front of other 
employees, neglected to give adequate 
answers to their questions, paid little 
attention to their individual problems. 
The supervisors, on the other hand, felt 
they were doing as well as they knew 
how and couldn't take the time to do 
any more. 

Having pinned down the problem, the 
management decided to do something 
about it. The answer, they felt, lay in 
training. A training program was agreed 
upon with this objective: To provide the 
foreman with a broader understanding of 
his relations with the employees under his 
supervision and how these relations affect 
the company. Human behavior and the 
psychology of leadership were to com- 
prise the subject matter. 

The industrial relations director brought 
in experts from the training field to help 
him set up the program and provide the 
training tools to go with it. 

The training program—as it was finally 
given—opened with a member of top 
management telling the foremen why this 
training was needed, what it would cover, 
and how it would help them. A short 


sound motion picture on basic principles 
of handling people was shown next. It 
was preceded by an introduction and was 
followed by a discussion in which the 
foremen themselves listed the principles 
demonstrated in the film. 

Next came a recording based on actual 
situations which had occurred between 
foremen and employees in the plant. This 
was introduced by the instructor and was 
followed by a quiz in which the foremen 
had to determine what action should have 
been taken ir each instance. The group 
then discussed the situations and arrived 
at certain conclusions, following which a 
second recording showed them how these 
situations could have been handled better 
in the first place. 

But the high point of participation was 
yet to come. Members of the group were 
assigned the roles of employee and fore- 
man in various situations. A problem 
was presented, and the role players made 
up their solutions on the spot. A dis- 
cussion of their decisions followed, and 
a summary of the whole period of instruc- 
tion closed the actual course. But there 
was a follow-up in the form of a practical 
handbook, which had been developed 
when the program was in its trial period. 

What were the results to the Southpaw 
Wrench Company? Its foremen were 
happier because they felt better qualified 
to cope with the problems of human 
relations. Its employees were happier be- 
cause they received more understanding 
from their supervisors. Its executives 
were happier because there was less dis- 
satisfaction. 

What about the industrial relations 
director? He was happier because he had 
a successful training program. And the 
reason it was successful was that he under- 
stood the need of good teaching princi- 
ples and the part played by training aids 
in such a program. Briefly, he realized 
that training aids are just what their name 
implies, aids to the training program. 


By J. O. YouNG AND J. P. Kottcamp, Jr. American Business, July, 1949, p. 26:3. 


Strike Back —Give to Conquer Cancer! 
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Marital and Family Characteristics of the Labor Force 


MARRIED WOMEN continue to play an increasingly prominent role in the nation’s labo: 
force, according to a report issued recently by the Bureau of the Census of the Depart 
ment of Commerce. In April, 1949, there were about 8.7 million married women in 
the labor force, or 500,000 more than in April, 1948, and about 1,000,000 more than 
in April, 1947. Single women in the labor force, on the other hand, numbered but 
5.7 million, which, though not significantly fewer than in April, 1948, was about 
one-half million under the total in April, 1947. 

One of the largest contributions to the expanded labor force of 1948 was made by 
women between the ages of 35 and 44. Their increased labor force participation was 
attributable largely to a rise in the percentage of labor force members among married 
women living with their husbands. About 29 per cent of women in this group wer¢ 
in the labor force in April, 1949, as against 16 per cent in April, 1940. Among 
unmarried women and women living apart from their husbands in this age group, th« 
proportion of workers was about the same in 1949 as in 1940. 

Among women 45 to 64 years of age, labor force participation rates were higher in 
1949, both for married women living with their husbands and for unmarried women 
and those living apart from their husbands. However, the rise in the percentage of 
married women in the labor force was relatively greater than that for single women and 
for women of other marital status. In the case of married women, the proportion of 
workers had doubled, rising from about 10 per cent in 1940 to 20 per cent in 1949 

Other significant facts indicated by the report were: 

1. Only a relatively small increase has taken place since 1940 in the degree of labor 
force participation of married women in their twenties and early thirties, due in part 
to the high birth rate of the war and postwar years. Because, however, so many mor 
women in this age range are now married than in 1940, the proportion of all women 
20 to 34 years of age who are workers is lower now than before thé war. 

2. Mothers of preschool-age children are much less likely than other women to be 
members of the labor force. If older children are also present in households in which 
there are preschoo]-age children, the likelihood of the mother's being in the labor force 
is increased only when the additional children are all beyond elementary school age 

3. In April, 1949, one of every five married couples in which the husband was head 
of a household was a working couple (that is, both husband and wife were in the 
labor force). At the time of the 1940 Census of Population, only one of every nine 
such couples was a working couple. 


An Industrial Training Program Branches Out 


AT DAN RIVER MILLS, INC., Danville, Va., which employs 12,500 people, a training 
program which was started five years ago to instruct textile mill workers in various 
operations of that industry has grown to the point that employees may also take classes 
in adult education to receive a grade school certificate or high school diploma and may 
continue on through two years of college work. A supervisory training program is an 
important phase of the program. 

The entire training program, as now set up, falls into seven categories: part time 
trade extension, trade preparatory, adult education, commercial, avocational, supervisory 
and apprenticeship training. 

The supervisory training program offers older supervisors correspondence courses in 
foremanship, production methods, industrial management, American law and procedure, 
and the like, for which the company contributes 50 per cent of cost upon satisfactory 
completion of the work. 


Each new man is for three months routed through 21 of the most important mill 
departments, where his work and progress is carefully recorded. Upon completion 
of this phase of the program, he is assigned for a longer period to some one depart 
ment, depending upon present mill needs, his aptitudes as revealed by the preliminary 
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training, and his own desires. At the same time, he is required to take various evening 
courses in such subjects as labor and industrial relations, time study, cost and quality 
control, public speaking, etc. 

Almost all classes in this broad program are offered under the auspices of the county 
school board and the state department of education. They are financed by Federal, 
state, and company money, in equal parts. Most of the physical setup, however, is fur- 
nished by Dan River Mills, incuding buildings, machines, tools, light, heat, supervisory 
and clerical expense, as well as instructional supplies. Believing that to appreciate the 
opportunity fully employees should make a small contribution, the firm charges a 
nominal fee of $2 a course—which amounts to about five cents a class hour. Beyond 
this, students need only show an inclination and ability. 

Unique in the Dan River plan is its method of determining at what level students in 
academic subjects should start work. Many of its employees, ambitious as they are, 
received little formal education. The training department, however, assumes that they 
have advanced considerably during the intervening years of practical life, and by a 
series of four half-hour tests can determine what scholastic level they have attained. 
For example, one 67-year-old employee had left school at the sixth grade. The tests 
showed that she had advanced to a ninth-grade level, and on this basis she completed 
school and graduated after two years of night work. 

Furthermore, it has been found that adult students can cover each course in 75 hours 
of class work, as contrasted with 188 hours in the regular county high schools. Vir- 
tually the same work and examinations are given as in the public schools. State and 
county education authorities have gone along with these experiments, and statistics 
prove that they are working well in practice. 

The training department keeps a complete “career file’ of each employee's training 
record. His successes and failures become a matter of permanent record—a record 
which, together with jis attendance and work records, means a great deal in final 
lecisions on promotions. 

Dan River's promotion records prove that the training program has paid off. A 1947 
survey showed that 40.2 per cent of those who had taken two or more 10-hour courses 
received promotions. This was an exceptionally high figure, as the mills were going 
through a period of reorganization and expansion at that time; the promotion figure, 
however, continues at a level above normal for industry in general 

Francis Westsrook, Jr., in Mill & Factory 11/49 


Vacation Scheme 


HOW CAN YOU GIVE an employee a paid vacation when he has worked for several com 


panies during the year? 

A union-management arbitration board in St. Louis (bricklayers and the Mason Con 
tractors Association) worked out a vacation-pay plan using stamps that covered the 
1,400 bricklayers. 

Here's how it works: By contract, employers must pay 3 per cent of payroll into a 
vacation fund (the union took that instead of an hourly pay hike). They do it by 
buying vacation-pay stamps in 10 cent, 25 cent, 50 cent, and $1 denominations from 
the Tower Grove Bank & Trust Co. in St. Louis. When they make up pay envelopes 
for bricklayers, the employers include stamps valued at 3 per cent of the total wage. If 
pay amounts to $110, for instance, $3.30 worth of stamps go in the pay envelope. 

The bricklayer then sticks his stamps in a stamp book that covers the period June 1 
to May 30. Stamps can’t be cashed until the end of each vacation-pay year. At that 
time, each bricklayer gets his stamp book certified by the labor-management stamp com 
mittee. Then he cashes it at the Tower Grove Bank. As the committee sees the plan, 
after some months’ operation, it has only one real bug: It’s likely to lead to a lot of 
bricklayers taking time off in the same week or two in June—right after they have 
cashed in their stamps. The union and contractors are studying this problem. 

—Business Week 9/10/49 
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Evaluating the Employee Publication 


HE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of the em- 

ployee publication is: to help improv 
the employer-employee relationship and 
to help develop a cooperative understand- 
ng of the economic and political facts of 
life. To attain this objective, the em- 
ployee publication must entertain, edu- 
cate, and inform. Thus the value of any 
employee publication can be determined 
by the extent to which it performs these 
three functions. 

Entertainment is supplied by a combi- 
nation of technical and editorial appeals. 
Technical appeal makes the publication 
attractive through the balanced use of 
format, paper stock, artwork, graphic 
illustrations, typography, color, printing 
and engraving. Editorial appeal is con- 
tained in material that possesses human 
interest—material that is humorous, un- 
usual or stimulating in some respect, such 
as stories on hobbies, happenings, sports, 
recreational activities, contests, cartoons, 
jokes, anecdotes and legitimate personals. 

Education is supplied by material that 
seeks improvements that are mutually 
beneficial to employer and employees 
e.g., in relation to such matters as safety, 
health, conservation of resources, produc- 
tion efficiency, economic and political un- 
derstanding. 

Information in the main is news—-any 
news that concerns the employee's job, 
the company or industry, and his fellow 
employees; news about the company’s 
plans, policies, processes, procedures, peo- 
ple, and places. 

The value of the employee publica- 
tion to management depends on the 
degree to which it performs these enter- 
tainment, educational and informational 
functions. This degree of performance is 
dependent upon how well these three 
functions are kept in balance. Having 
reached this point, a logical question fol- 
lows: How do you determine balance in 
an employee publication ? 

The balance (i.e., value) of the pub- 
lication can be determined by two types 
of research: external and internal. 

External research may best be described 
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as measuring the conformance ot the 
publication to accepted TE and edi- 
torial standards. This type of research 1s 
conducted by: 1. Comparing technical 
makeup and editorial content with that 
of other publications considered to be of 
superior quality: (a) through use of a 
soundly developed exchange list; (b) 
through use of previously compiled i 
formation such as found in Champion 
Paper & Fibre Company's House Maga- 
zine Layout and House Magazine Copy, 
and in Contents of 399 Employee Maga- 
zines published by the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau of the  Hicteepeniton Life Insur- 
ance Company. 2. Securing a professional 
appraisal of the publication from a quali- 
fled source. 

Internal research consists of conducting 
an authoritative readership survey of the 
publication, which will establish the spe- 
cific preferences of your particul ar reader- 
audience and how the specific pattern of 
your publication fits these preferences. 

What are the elements of an authorita- 
tive readership survey ? 

To be meaningful, a readership survey 
must conform to scientific principles in: 
(1) make-up of the questionnaire, (2) 
selection of the sample, (3) interviewing 
the employees, (4) tabulating the an- 
swers, (5) interpreting the findings, and 
(6) suggestions and recommendations for 
improvement. Among the essential ele- 
ments of such a survey are the following: 

1. Analysis of the Audience. Before 
conducting the survey, the make-up of 
your employee-reader audience should be 
determined in respect to personal charac- 
teristics such as: sex, age, education, mari- 
tal status, and racial derivations—and 
employment characteristics such as: classi- 
fication of occupation, length of service 
and geographical or departmental distri- 
bution. This breakdown is necessary to 
the selection of a representative cross-sec- 
tion sample. 

2. Action on Findings. If properly 
conducted and interpreted, the survey will 
usually indicate areas in which the publi- 
cation can be made more effective in 
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reaching goals. It may also indicate areas 
which can be improved from the em- 
ployee viewpoint. Action should be taken 
in the latter case as well as in the former 


or an explanation given for not doing 
so. Finally, the findings should be re- 
ported in the publication when the survey 
is completed. 


Ropert D. BretH. Quotes Ending (American Association of Industrial Editors), 
November, 1949, p. 1:5 


Workers Like Display of Interest by Management 


NFORMATION CHANNELS between man- 
| agement and workers in General Mo- 
tors Corporation have been deepened this 
past year by a series of free booklets, 
made available throughout GM_ plants. 
More than 7,000,000 such booklets, cov- 
efing a variety of topics ranging from 
flower planting to use of tools and man- 
agement materials, have been distributed 
im plants from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia. 

The booklet program, known as the 
GM Intormation Rack Service, was started 
experimentally after a 1948 contest in 
which 174,854 employees told manage- 
ment what they enjoyed about their work. 

As a result of the contest, staff mem- 
bers contirmed some ideas about what 
GM employees wanted to know, not only 
about their jobs and their company but 
also about everything and anything that 
interested them individually. 

A series of questionnaire cards was en- 
closed with GM's Annual Report to Em- 
ployees. Returns on the cards convinced 
the employee relations staff that the em- 
ployees liked to have the boss talk with 
them. 

Starting in midsummer, 1948, a dozen 
pilot information racks were set up in 
tive plants. The racks were simple wall 
fixtures at points of easy access, large 
enough to hold as many as 750 booklets 
or pamphlets. Today there are more than 
800 racks in GM office and plant build- 
ings. They are called “booklet cafeterias’ 
and are painted blue and white for easy 
identification. 

GM doesn’t attempt to impose on em- 
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ployee reading habits. The plan is volun- 
tary. The booklet-filled racks are there 
simply for the asking. 

The upper right-hand corner of the 
standard rack is shaped like a white, cir- 
cular target with a plastic disc insert in the 
center. Into this disc is fitted the featured 
booklet of a current series on display, 
with a red-lettered suggestion, “Don’t 
Miss This One.” To the left of the target 
sign is a white-lettered reminder, “Have 
You Read These?’’ Other than those con- 
servative messages, no promotion has ever 
been used to put the idea across. Success 
of the venture in employee relations was 
instantaneous, and its popularity continues 
to grow. 


Occasionally a booklet will contain a 
postcard questionnaire, asking readers to 
note what they like and dislike about the 
service. In addition to checks on the 
program by the questionnaires, the con- 
sumption rate of various booklets is care- 
fully watched, and plant managements 
are asked to lend a sensitive ear to criti- 
cisMs Or suggestions. 

Accomplishments of the Information 
Rack Service are summarized as follows 
by one GM executive: 

Creating better understanding of GM and 
its people, plants and products. 

Creating better understanding of the 
American system of private, competitive 
enterprise. 

Building good will by offering interest- 
ing and educational booklets of real value 
to employees and their families—material 
that will be taken home, read, and kept for 
future reference. 

Helping reduce absenteeism and increase 
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personal efficiency through health and hy 
giene education. 

Keeping employees correctly informed on 
various employee benefit plans 

Informing employees immediately of 
policy decisions affecting them and the rea 
sons behind the decisions 

Building and maintaining favorabl« 
attitude toward GM—a feeling of pride in 
the job and confidence in the management. 

By Rospert G. SILBAR 


Employees’ children, taking pamphlets to 
school, have interested teachers who, in 
turn request copies from General Motors to 
be used as teaching aids. As a result 
General Motors has set up a routine for 
filling requests from various groups in GM 
plant cities. In addition, sample booklets 
are sent out regularly to a large list of 
educators, clergymen, and other civic lead 
ers, as well as to executives of other indus 
tries 


Printers’ Ink, February 10, 1950, p. 34:3 


AN IDEA FOR YOUR NEXT SUPERVISORY CONFERENCI 


At the conclusion of a recent 


series of supervisory conferences, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, issued a book 
let, entitled Directory of Plant Supervision, containing photographs of all the supervisors 


who attended the conferences. The booklet served a three-fold purpose: 


It provided 


an appropriate souvenir to those attending the meetings; it helped to enhance the 
prestige of the supervisory force; and it continues to serve as a means of ready identi 


fication of individual supervisors 
personally acquainted 


a boon to a large staff whose members are not all 


Wape FE. 


Production Management 


The Older Worker — A Production Asset 


“yy ONE HAND modern society does 
everything possible to extend the 
life of man, while with the other it writes 
him off as useless because of the date on 
his birth certificate.’’ Thus is the modern 
paradox reflected by the current plight of 
the older worker tersely summed up by 
Dr. Edward Bortz, former president of 
the American Medical Association. 

Though 17 years were added to aver- 
age expectation of life at birth between 
1900 and 1945, the proportionate labor 
force participation of the elderly has de- 
clined. In 1890, about 70 per cent of 
men 65 years and over were in the labor 
force; by 1945, the proportion had 
dropped to 45 per cent. 

Only 50 years ago, the picture was a 
very different one. At that time, we were 
still a relatively young nation with a me- 
dian age of 22.9 and with only 4.1 per 
cent of our population 65 years old and 
over. Two-thirds of these older workers 
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were in the labor force and no questions 
asked. Though industrialization was 
already well under way, there was still a 
large farm population, and a substantial 
proportion of the people in the labor 
force were self-employed or worked for 
small establishments—all of which factors 
were conducive to the employment of 
older workers. 

By 1940, a declining birth rate, an in- 
crease in the life span, and the virtual 
cessation of immigration all contributed 
to the aging of our nation. Our median 
age in 1940 was 29.0. Those 65 years 
old and over represented 6.8 per cent of 
the population, but only 43.4 per cent of 
the older group were in the labor force 
and 13 per cent of them were unem- 
ployed. About half had been jobless for 
at least a year. In periods of large-scale 
uncmployment, the older workers are by 
far the hardest-hit group 

Manpower shortages 
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War II suddenly opened the door to the 
older worker. It is estimated that in April, 
1945, some 2,600,000 more workers aged 
iS and over were employed than would 
have been expected from long-term pre- 
war trends. After the war, millions of 
workers left the workforce. Among the 
men, however, the big decline occurred 
in the younger groups, particularly those 
under 20. It is significant that the labor 
force contracted less among the older 
workers. Even today the older worker is 
holding his own. According to the Bu- 
*reau of the Census, 4.6 per cent of the 
workers from 55 to 64 years of age were 
unemployed in November, 1949. The cor- 
fesponding figure for those 65 years and 
Over is 4.5 per cent. This compares fa- 
Vorably with the 5.4 unemployment rate 
for all ages. Despite this present status 
and despite the recent spurt in the nation’s 
birth rate, there is reason to believe that 
basic trends will reassert themselves and 
the problem now latent will again become 
acute. 

One of the more significant studies re- 
cently undertaken by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and affiliated state 
agencies was an analysis of the experience 
of older jobseekers in six communities 
Dallas, Birmingham, Denver, Rochester, 
Toledo, and Portland, Oregon. 

The survey reaffirmed conclusions pre- 
viously arrived at and uncovered some 
new findings: 

(1) In all six areas, there were signifi- 
cant restrictions against the older worker. 

(2) In labor market areas with little 
unemployment, there are substantially 
fewer jobless among older workers as 
compared with the younger. 

(3) As unemployment increases, em- 
ployer specifications with respect to age 
tighten and are reflected in an increase 
in the proportion of older workers among 
the jobless. 

(4) In both tight and loose labor mar- 
kets, older workers once separated, take 
longer to find employment. If not reem- 
ployed at their regular work, they are 
usually downgraded in skill and_ pay. 

(5) Discrimination against older work- 
ers varies not only with the condition of 
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the labor market but also with occupation, 
industry, and worker characteristics. It 
was found that: (a) low age limits were 
set on unskilled jobs that required 
strength, (b) there were few restrictions 
in the low-paid and undesirable service 
occupations, (c) restrictions were not too 
rigid in skilled occupations, (d)_ they 
were, however, rigid in white-collar jobs. 

The reasons for discrimination against 
the older worker, though numerous, are, 
in the main, based upon mistaken notions. 

1. “Hiring older workers will increasc 
my workmen's compensation rate,’ is a 
frequent objection. To this the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies 
replied: 

“Let this be understood—there is no 
provision in the workmen’s compensation 
insurance policies or rates that penalizes 
an employer for hiring a handicapped 
worker. There appears to be much mis- 
informztion on this point. Therefore, to 
erase any misunderstanding, these are the 
facts. Workmen’s compensation rates are 
determined by two factoss: (1) relative 
hazards in the company’s work, and (2) 
its accident experience. The formula for 
determining the premium rates makes no 
consideration for the type of personnel 
involved. The insurance contract, 
therefore, says nothing implied or direct 
about the physical condition of the worker 
that the insured may hire.”’ 

2. “Older workers are more likely to 
become injured on the job,” is another 
favorite standby. Yet in the report on 
Absenteeism and Injury Experience of 
Older Workers, prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Max D. Kossoris 
found in a study of work conditions of 
about 17,000 workers in a variety of 109 
manufacturing industries that the only 
disadvantage of older workers is that their 
disabilities last longer once they are in- 
jured. But on the whole they are likely 
to be absent less frequently and less likely 
to be injured than the younger worker. 

3. “Older workers are less profitable.” 
Why invest in training oldsters who won't 
be around much longer.’’ These com- 
ments overlook studies that indicate that 
older workers are more experienced, have 
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less outside distraction, are more conscien- 
tious, and often are as productive as 
younger workers. Undoubtedly, old age 
weakens ability on those jobs requiring 
energy and speed. But even on such jobs, 
the decline from age -50 to 75 is slight 
and varies with the occupation and indi- 
vidual. As for an investment in training, 
the problem of workers changing jobs 
after being trained is less acute among 
older workers than among their younger 
colleagues. 

4. Pension plans are a favorite justi- 
fication for personnel policies that bar 
older workers. In view of the current 
widespread trend to adopt pension plans 
through collective bargaining, this is rap- 
idly becoming a serious consideration. It 
is, however, possible to adjust pension 
plan formulae so that the hiring of older 
workers does not place an undue burden 
upon employers. 

5. “You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,’ Or sometimes it is more euphoni- 
ously stated as fear that the older worker 
may carry over old work habits instead of 
responding to the ways of the new estab- 
lishment. Stated either way, it is not sup- 
ported by information available on the 
subject. 

What to do? A program for the older 
worker must point in two directions: (a) 
toward the elderly who want to retire, 
and (b) toward those who wish to remain 
in the labor market. At the present time, 
the older worker has no real choice since 
pensions are much too low to permit re- 
tirement regardless of inclination. 

For those who wish to retire, part of 


the need can be met by extension of cov- 
erage and liberalization of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance and other torms ot 
categorical relief in which older workers 
participate. 

However, there is a great deal of evi- 
dence indicating that many workers wish 
to remain in the labor force beyond the 
age of 65. This was evidenced, for exam- 
ple, by the reluctance of those older work- 
ers who came into the labor market dur- 
ing the war to leave when hostilities were 
over. Moreover, we are told by the medi- 
cal profession that such participation is 
good for them. A marked increase in 
deaths among workers soon after they re- 
tire has been noted. The economists add 
that it is good for society too, since it 
increases the productive units in the com- 
munity and permits a higher standard of 
living. 

Older workers cannot, of course, be 
legislated into jobs. It may, however, be 
advisable to remove those legislative bar- 
riers which make it difficult for older 
workers to remain employed. 

The major program for solving the 
problem of the older worker, however, 
must be individual and personalized. Em- 
ployers are urged to get away from count- 
ing -birthdays and to think in terms of 
occupational or physiological age. Job 
engineering projects that will show the 
types of jobs best suited for the elderly 
should be undertaken. Through counsel- 
ing and selective placement techniques, 
personalized service must be rendered to 
older workers. 


The Labor Market (U.S. Department of Labor), February, 1950, p. 27:5 


It Pays to Sell Inventory Control 


AKING EVERYBODY CONSCIOUS of his 
M part in inventory control is the ob- 
jective of an all-out ‘‘selling’’ program by 
General Electric's Apparatus Department. 
Everyone, from engineer to foreman, is 


1950 


June, 


being reached to emphasize the impor 
tance of the part he plays in maintaining 
efficient inventory levels. As a_ result, 
inventory reductions have been made in 
record time and the Department actually 
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has increased its turnover in the face of a 
Huctuating output. 

When the program originally got under 
way, the inventory situation throughout 
the industry threatened to become acute. 
Commodity prices had already started to 
decline; zinc, lead, and steel scrap were 
down; a fall in copper prices was immi- 
nent. Incoming orders were beginning to 
drop noticeably, and backlogs were 
shrinking. The squeeze was on, and the 
inventory had to be given close attention. 

Actually the problem was analogous to 
that of planning a sales program. There 
were two products for sale: the first was 
an inventory reduction starting immedi- 
atcly; the second was the long-range prob- 
lem of permanent and continuing im- 
provement in inventory performance. The 
market was the thousands of people who, 
through their efforts, could speedily re- 
dive the inventory. 

The first task in putting the program 
into effect was to get the story across to 
as many people as possible, and do it fast. 
This was accomplished by a series of 
Mectings within each operating division. 
In one division, for example, an inventory 
lan was established with the theme “Get 
into the Act.” The plan in- 
Cluded the specific inventory reduction 
Objectives for the drive and a step-by-step 
program of what would be done and who 
would be responsible for getting it done. 
The plan was first presented at a formal 
Mecting to Management representatives of 
the division. The inventory story was 
dearly pictured with graphs and _illus- 
trated charts. Next, the plan was pre- 
sented to the operating personnel in each 
section, with special emphasis on the sec- 
tions’ individual programs. The series of 
presentations made certain everyone was 
familiar with the objectives and the plans 
to achieve them. 

In another division, the program was 
launched with a dinner meeting for all 
division foremen. The program was care- 
fully outlined in terms which could be 
easily understood. If a division desired 
assistance from the headquarters staff, a 
representative was available to lead the 
meeting. 
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In every case the story was told with 
interest and color. Charts or slides illus- 
trated each point. Cartoons and simple 
analogies were used liberally. 

Shortly after the division meetings 
opened the reduction drive, top manage- 
ment support provided the first follow-up. 
A series of luncheon meetings were 
arranged to cover each principal factory, 
and the Apparatus Department vice presi- 
dent personally described the serious situ- 
ation to key supervision. 

The initial meetings were aimed at tell- 
ing the story and reversing the inventory 
trend in a hurry. It was recognized, how- 
ever, that a reduction of the magnitude 
which was planned and a continuing im- 
provement in turnover would require par- 
ticipation by a large part of the organiza- 
tion. One approach to this end was to 
set up inventory committees in each sec- 
tion. 

Excellent results were obtained by hav- 
ing the foreman, together with the 
planning and production organization, 
establish goals in terms of number of 
pieces which were to be met by a certain 
date. The pieces were then converted to 
dollars to measure the individual sections’ 
contribution to the reduction program. 

Once the enthusiasm of the general 
foreman and foremen was aroused, the 
results were dramatic. In one plan, for 
example, a group figured out a way to 
rearrange an assembly procedure for a 
large product and reduced the inventory 
by a quarter of a million dollars, with the 
addition of only one inexpensive fixture. 

Divisions devised numerous ways to 
stimulate interest. One plant distributed 
special forms for stockroom employees to 
report questionable stocks for review. 
Prompt action on every report kept stock- 
handler alert and quick to notice slow- 
moving items. 

Since publicity is a key part of a good 
sales program, the company introduced a 
monthly newsletter, Turnover, entirely de- 
voted to inventory. Its purpose is to 
provide a media for the exchange of ideas 
and to stimulate interest. It is distributed 
to over 600 people in all phases of manu- 
facturing and production, and it provides 
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an excellent means of reporting progress, 
stimulating competition, and giving recog- 
nition to divisions and individuals who 
contribute to the success of the program. 

In addition to Turnover, an Inventory 
Information Letter was introduced for 
distributing up-to-the-minute information 
to personnel working directly on inven- 
tory. Significant developments, instruc- 


tions, and suggestions can be rapidly 


checks indicate that an attractive green 
letterhead improved the reader's accept- 
ance of this type of information consider- 
ably. 

The over-all results of the ‘selling’ 
program have been excellent. Not only 
did the Department exceed its inventory 
reduction program by a comfortable mar- 
gin, but the intensive effort by a large 
group of people has assured higher in 


ventory turnovers in the future. 


transmitted to Operating personnel. Test 


By D. S. LisBERGER, American Machinist, February 20, 1950, p. 106:4 


18 Pointers for Your Maintenance Department 


DO YOU THINK your maintenance costs are too high? Are you dissatisfied with the 
efficiency of your maintenance forces? If so, your answers to the following questions 
may suggest some reasons why. 
1. Have you carefully surveyed your maintenance workload to make sure it takes 
care of everything you need, and nothing more? 
Have you defined the duties and responsibilities of your maintenance department 
to prevent any omissions or overlapping with any other department ? 
Does the maintenance engineer report directly to top management, or is he at 
the mercy of production heads? 
Is there adequate surpervision and clerical help to instruct, check, and control all 
work? 
Will the addition of a planning or methods engineer release craftsmen and super 
visors for better utilization of their skills? 
Have you enough men in each craft to keep up with the load, and are the crafts 
balanced so that one doesn’t hold back another ? 
Are there any maintenance jobs you can subcontract more cheaply than you can 
do them yourself ? 
Is your paperwork system just red-tape or is it really giving you facts you want 
and need to know? 
Are too many field forms making clerks out of your craftsmen ? 
Are all requests for new or alteration work being screened for necessity and 
“payoff” value? 
Is any maintenance work being done without an order number—with the ex 
penditure lost in the shuffle ? 
Do craftsmen get specific instructions and blueprints on extensive jobs, or do 
they have to plan the work themselves ? 
Do craftsmen have the benefit of a target of estimated hours or total cost of 
each job on which they are working ? 
Do minor jobs get done before major jobs because there is no system of 
scheduling ? 
Are you taking advantage of the benefits of daily maintenance staff conferences 
to plan, schedule, and discuss work ? 
Do inspectors use check lists to insure a 100 per cent inspection job? 
Are you taking advantage of breakdown reports and inspection comments to fit 
your preventive maintenance program to actual needs? 
Are the maintenance facilities, tools, and equipment good enough to do a first 
class maintenance job, or do craftsmen have to use inefficient methods because 
of inferior tools ? 
Cart G. Wypber in Factory Management and Maintenance 1/50 
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’ The Truth About Tantalum 


BY ALLAN L. PERCY 
Director of Public Relations 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
North Chicago, III. 
Nore: It has been pointed out to us that some of the statements 
about tantalum in the article, “Here Are Tomorrow's Wonder 
Metals,” which originally appeared in the magazine Commerce and 
was digested in our April issue, were incorrect. Accordingly, we 
asked Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, which has been produc- 
ing tantalum since 1922, to prepare this note. 


rHE USEFULNESS of any metal is determined first by its properties, then by its avail- 
ability, and finally by the relative ease by which it can be refined and fabricated. 

Tantalum, the seventy-third element in the periodic series, has a combination of use- 
ful properties not duplicated in any other metal or alloy. It is best known for its 
almost complete immunity to corrosion or chemical attack, in which respect it is almost 
the exact equivalent of glass. Where other metals may be “corrosion-resistant’’ in the 
sense that they are attacked slowly, tantalum is acid-proof; it is not attacked at all 
except by a very few reagents. 

Another property, perhaps equally important, is the ability of tantalum at elevated 
temperatures to absorb and immobilize residual gases in electronic tubes, thus helping 
to maintain the high vacuum necessary for efficient tube operation. 

A third distinctive property of tantalum is its ability to form anodic films of unusual 
stability. This “valve” action, combined with immunity to acid attack, is utilized in 
railway signal rectifiers, electrolytic capacitors, and lightning arresters. 

The best-known use of tantalum is in chemical plant equipment, where the metal is 
used in the presence of hot, strong acids which would destroy common metals in a 
matter of hours. Much of the world’s hydrochloric acid is produced in tantalum ab- 
sorption plants and many of the modern organic synthetic chemicals, drugs, and plas- 
tics have become abundant because tantalum equipment has made difficult processes 
simple and practical. 

Unlike some of the refractory metals which are hard or brittle, tantalum is ductile, 
and is worked as easily as mild steel. This property, coupled with immunity to chemical 
attack, gives the surgeon an ideal material for implants in the human body. With 
tantalum plate, sheet, wire, woven mesh and braided sutures available, the surgeon can 
fabricate repair parts with ease and implant them with assurance that there will be no 
undesirable after-effects due to corrosion of the metal. 

[hough the ores of tantalum cannot be called abundant, economically workable de 
posits exist in North America, South America, Africa, and Australia, which appear to 
be adequate for all predictable needs 

Unfortunately, the impression exists that tantalum is “‘rare,” “‘scarce,” or “expen 
sive.” Though it is more valuable than silver, tantalum is not nearly as expensive as 
gold or platinum. Moreover, tantalum is not regarded as a “precious” metal, and most 
users do not consider it necessary to establish safeguards to prevent theft. Production 
of tantalum at the Fansteel plant amounts to many tons each year, and though postwar 
production has not yet attained the 1943 peak figure, the production and use of tan 
talum has increased consistently each year since 1932. At the same time, the cost of the 
metal has decreased. The current base price of mill quality tantalum sheet, $83 pet 
kilogram, is the lowest in history. 


A PLANT SAFETY CAMPAIGN can be pepped up by distributing match folders imprinted 
with warnings of plant hazards, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, finds. Since many 
Monsanto operations outlaw smoking, the firm collects all matches from employees as 
they enter. When they pass through the safety exit at the end of a shift, each is given 
one of the company's own “‘safety’’ match books. Thus does Monsanto conduct a con 
tinuous educational campaign to promote safety 
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Marketing Management 


What You Should Know to Get Federal Contracts 


DAY some 500 baffled business 
men are led through a maze of gov- 
ernment red tape by the new combined 
Military Procurement Information Center 
at the Pentagon in our nation’s Capital. 
Another steady stream of manufacturers 
and distributors find their way to the 
Bureau of Federal Supply. These are the 
two major procurement agencies for the 
Federal Government. 

The Military Procurement Information 
Center was set up last August in the Pen- 
tagon to aid business concerns in finding 
purchasing offices who might be in the 
market for their product. This was part 
of Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson's 
campaign to rid the Capitol of “five per- 
centers” and “influence peddlers.” 

The Director of Military Supply has 
outlined the following ‘Six steps for the 
business man to follow when seeking to 
sell the Department of Defense”’. 

When procurement is the result of for- 
mal advertising and competitive bidding: 

1. Find out which procurement offices 
of the technical services of the Army, 
bureaus of the Navy, and the Air Force 
purchase the products you manufacture or 
are interested in manufacturing. Army, 
Navy, and Air Force procurement guides 
listing purchased items and purchasing 
locations are available upon request ( from 
Department of Defense, Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Force). 

2. Follow notices of invitations to bid. 
Lists are obtainable on either a weekly or 
daily basis from privately published pro- 
curement information § services. (Your 
local Chamber of Commerce, Trade Asso 
ciation or Public Library can furnish you 
with the list of publishers.) 

3. Write appropriate procurement of- 
fices (as determined by Step 1) request 
ing that you be placed on the bidders’ 
lists to receive invitations to bid. Enclose 
catalogs, folders, or descriptive lists of 
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your products. Also provide specific in 
formation on over-all setup of subject 
concern, including financial statement, de 
scription of facilities, present number of 
employees, and other data which indicate 
your ability and capacity to produce. 

4. Make certain that your company ts 
considered by the Departments as a qual 
ified bidder. The procurement offices will 
supply you with the official forms when 
necessary. 

5. Enter bids on all 
ceived, or notify the issuing offices that 
you are not in a position to bid. This will 
help to keep your name in the active files 


invitations fe 


6. If you have any questions as to 
which procurement offices purchase your 
products, write, phone, or contact the 
Central Military Procurement Information 
Office, room 3D760, National Defens 
Building (Pentagon), Washington 25 
D. C.; phone: Republic 6700, Extension 

The following pamphlets can be pro 
cured by writing to the Central Military 
Procurement Information Office: 

A Guide for Selling 1o the 
States A Force. 

Purchased Items and Purchasing Loca 
tions of the Department of the Arm) 

Purchased Items and Purchasing Loca 
tions of the Department of the Navy 

Index of Military Purchasing Offices 


United 


A broad plan has been adopted to make 
information on requests for bids on mili 
tary contracts widely available throughout 
the country to business concerns, the press, 
and the public. 

A key point in the new plan, developed 
by the Munitions Board, is the designation 
of military public information offices in 
approximately nine major cities as central 
distribution points for information on all 
formal bid requests issued by the three 
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services.* At the close of business each 
day, all of the nearly 70 major Army, 
Navy, and Air Force purchasing offices 
will air mail a copy of each bid issued 
that day, together with a synopsis giving 
type and quantity of material to be pur- 
chased, bid number, and place and date of 
opening, to each of these information 
offices. These offices will collate the syn- 
opses and make them available to the 
press, the public, and businesses in their 
areas as soon as possible after they have 
been received. The copies of the full 
bids will be kept on open file in the offices 
for anyone who wants more information. 

The Bureau of Federal Supply is a unit 
of the recently created General Services 
Administration. It buys supplies, equip- 
ment, and materials used regularly by the 
executive agencies of the Government 
including the military. 

More than 3,000 different items used 
by Federal offices are regularly purchased 
by the Bureau. Some of these are such 
items as office equipment, supplies, clean- 
ing materials, paints, foods of various 
types, carbon paper, pens, pencils, etc. 


* These cities had not yet been selected at the time 
this article was written 


In addition, more than 40,000 other 
items are purchased through annual con- 
tracts. These range from fuel oil to pre- 
cision instruments, from laboratory ap- 
paratus to chemicals, office furniture, 
machines, and equipment of all types. 

Lastly, the Bureau usually is the outlet 
for the purchase of ‘“‘special’’ program 
items authorized by Congress. Currently, 
these include purchase of strategic and 
critical materials for the national stock- 
pile, ECA purchases, and, until recently, 
purchases for the Chinese. Some of these 
purchases include machines, tools, steels, 
lumber, raw materials, pharmaceuticals, 
and fabricated items of a wide variety. 

Most of the buying is done on a com- 
petitive basis. In some instances, a small 
business man may feel he can bid on only 
a part of an invitation. This, too, is given 
consideration. 

Clifton E. Mack, director, says a pros- 
pective supplier need not have a Wash- 
ington representative. Nor does he even 
have to come to Washington. 

“The bureau,” he says, “has never de- 
nied the rights of legitimate salesmen, 
and will be glad to see yours, so long as 
he is regularly a part of your organization. 
But no special representation is needed.” 


By RicHarpD Dick. The New Buyers Register: The Purchasing Agent's Handbook 
March, 1950, p. 7:3 


A Balanced Program of Marketing Research 


ARE FOUR continuing problems 
of analysis and judgment confronting 
the marketing executive. An adequate 
marketing research program will cover all 
four. 

The first, assessing market position, will 
require different research techniques ac- 
cording to the nature of the product or 
service. In the case of nationally distribu- 
ted consumer products, it may rest in con- 
siderable degree upon brand preference 
studies or upon sales comparisons with 
competitive brands, the national figures 
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sometimes being broken down by regions 
or size of city. In the industrial field, 
market position will not depend upon 
brand names so much as upon the com 
pany’s reputation for pioneering sound 
technical developments and for rendering 
essential services to customers. 

The process of assessing market posi- 
tion will usually be greatly clarified if it 
heads up into a program of sales forecast- 
ing. Such a program requires periodic 
review of sales trends, study of the cur- 
rent economic situation, awareness of new 
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developments in products or in competi- 
tion, and the critical examination of par- 
ticular markets in which the company may 
appear to be slipping. For full effective- 
ness it requires the participation of every 
department and executive directly affected, 
with the research department as the point 
of coordination. If forecasting is ap- 
proached in this way, it will help to es- 
tablish priorities as to the more detailed 
marketing research to be undertaken. 

A good way to approach the second 
problem, weighing market opportunity, 
is by establishing market potentials on the 
basis of statistical analysis from such gen- 
eral economic series as gross national 
product. These original estimates are sub- 
ject to later refinement through the results 
of field surveys. The term “market poten- 
tial” need not be left vague and unde- 
fined but may be regarded as the share of 
the gross national product which will be 
spent for a product or group of products 
during the current year or some other 
specified period. A further step in get- 
ting down to cases is to make explicit 
assumptions as to the price at which a 
product will be offered and the intensity 
of the promotional effort behind it. It 
helps greatly to know people would buy 
the product at some price if they knew 
about it. There is increasing use of prod- 
uct testing and other experiments to deter- 
mine market potential. 

A major factor determining market 
position is the effectiveness of marketing 
effort in cultivating opportunity. This 
leads us to the third problem, evaluating 
marketing effort. A first step in the con- 
trol of a sales organization is the assign- 
ment of sales quotas and the establish- 
ment of standards of sales performance. 
If market potentials have been calculated, 
sales quotas may be established on the 
basis of the firm’s share of total market. 
Each salesman or territory may be ex- 
pected to produce the same market share 
unless there are special reasons for mak- 
ing exceptions. Lacking a set of market 
potentials, it is still possible to set up a 
performance index related to market fac- 
tors to which the potential is believed to 
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be related. Each salesman or territory can 
then be rated against average performance 
and attention centered on narrowing the 
gap between the worst and the best. 

Distribution cost analysis provides a 
means of measuring efficiency per unit of 
effort expended. Make a start in distri- 
bution cost analysis by studying the rela- 
tive profitability of your business divided 
into two or three broad categories. How 
much more does it cost you to sell direct 
than through wholesalers? If you make 
two distinct lines of products, what is the 
difference in distribution costs per unit 
and per dollar of sale? What is the per- 
centage breakdown of your total distribu- 
tion cost into storage, physical handling, 
billing, advertising, and personal selling ? 
What percentage of your customers give 
you your first 50 per cent of sales, and 
how do the two halves of your business 
compare as to marketing costs ? 

The fourth problem is that of planning 
marketing strategy. The final choice of 
a plan of marketing strategy is, of course, 
an executive decision and the schedule for 
putting it into effect must depend largely 
upon the executive's sense of timing. 
Nevertheless there is plenty of room at 
the level of marketing strategy for the 
kind of fact-finding and analysis which 
will present the alternatives in a form 
which facilitates executive decision. In 
asking his research department to perform 
this function, the marketing executive 1s 
simply taking a leaf from the book of 
high military command which has long 
been accustomed to utilize staff planners. 

There are available tested procedures 
for carrying out the function of staff plan 
ning. The first step is to list a limited 
number of broad alternatives which ex- 
hausts the possibilities for action. Three 
or four alternatives will usually be re- 
quired. Two is a dangerous number, es- 
pecially if executive opinion is already 
sharply divided on the major issue. The 
analyst considers each of these alternatives 
separately in the light of the facts and 
formulates the reasons for or against it. 
Then alternatives are weighed against 
each other to arrive at a choice of one or 
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a combination of two or more. This 
weighing of alternatives may well take 
place in an executive conference attended 
by the research director. In some cases 
the research director may be asked to 
present his own preliminary judgment 
and recommendation at the meeting. 
When the broad line of action has been 
decided upon, it may require only an 
executive order to put it into effect. In 
other cases, the details of a final plan may 
remain to be worked out. Such detailed 
planning is an appropriate assignment to 
a research staff. Given such an assign- 
ment, the research director undertakes to 
gather the facts as to what his company 
or other companies have done in similar 
circumstances. Plans that have succeeded 


in the past are reviewed in relation to the 
current problem to determine points at 


which they may have to be modified. 
There may be legal, financial, and or- 
ganization questions raised by any pro 
posed plan. The research department 
should have access to sources within the 
company for preliminary judgments on 
any such questions. 

The process of analyzing alternatives is 
applied in the planning procedure to each 
step in the proposed program. As to 
some of the steps, the research director 
may be prepared to make outright recom- 
mendations. In other cases he may not 
be able to go any further than describing 
alternative procedures. Even though a 
number of detailed issues may remain to 
be decided upon, staff planning will con 
serve the time of the responsible execu 
tive so as to permit more deliberate con 
sideration and decision. 


Cost and Profit Outlook (Alderson & Sessions, 1905 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Penna.), April, 1950, p. 1:3. 


The Great American Salesman 


HE CAME on muleback, dodging Indians as he went, 
with a pack full of better living and a tongue full of charms 


For he was the great American salesman, and no man 


ever had a better thing to sell. 


He came by rickety wagon, one jump behind the pioneers 
carrying axes for the farmer, and fancy dress goods for his wife 
and encyclopedias for the farmer's ambitious boy. 


For he was the great practical democrat, spreader of 
good things among more and more people. 


He came by upper berth and dusty black coupe, 
selling tractors and radios, iceboxes and movies, health 
and leisure, ambition and fulfillment. 


For he was America’s emissary of abundance, 
Mr. High-Standard-of-Living in person 


He rang a billion doorbells and enriched a billion lives 
Without him there’d be no American ships at sea 
no busy factories, no sixty million jobs. 


For the great American salesman is the great American 
civilizer, and everywhere he goes he leaves people better off. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Trade-Marks Are Your Silent Salesmen 


A FIRMS TRADE-MARKS are among its 
most valuable assets. To maintain 
their value, a well-founded trade-mark 
policy, structure, and procedure are essen- 
tial. You must manage trade-marks, just 
like the rest of your business. Neglect and 
misuse can seriously impair their value, 
especially in countries like the United 
States, where trade-mark rights are estab- 
lished by use instead of by registration. 

In choosing a trade-mark, there should 
be kept in mind the three functions per- 
formed in modern times by a trade sym- 
bol: (a) It is an advertisement. (b) It is 
a guarantee of quality. (c) It indicates 
product source. 

A good trade-mark has the following 
characteristics: It is easily recalled and 


remembered; is easy to read and to speak; 
is brief and striking; is not difficult to 
pronounce (e¢.g., on radio); has proper 
idea association; does not create ridiculous 
analogies; has a selling idea; is not re- 
stricted to one line of goods; will not 
create confusion with other products 


which—while not competitive—will be 
suggested by the mark; is suitable for 
export use; has pictorial quality—of grow- 
ing importance in this television era. 

In general, there are two fundamental 
forms of trade-marks: “‘basic’’ trade-mark, 
and the “special product’? mark. Each 
has its special advantages. 

The basic or institutional mark is one 
common to all products or services of a 
firm, related or diverse. Random exam- 
ples are “Kellogg,” “Dupont,” ‘GE,’ 
“RCA,” “Carnation,” “Swift,” “Armour,” 
“General Motors.’ In each case the basic 
mark is a “house’’ or institution symbol 
carried by all the products of the organi- 
zation. The advantages of such a basic 
mark may be: (1) Brand impression is 
made more effective. (2) New products 
of the firm secure an initial impetus by 
the good will created by favored products 
sold under the basic mark. (3) Each prod- 
uct carrying the house mark advertises 
every other. (4) The house mark creates 
an impression of size and leadership 
which is quite effective. 
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The various products of a firm are indt- 
vidually branded by the special product 
mask, eg, “Dus,” “Lux,” “Va,” 
“Bab-O,” “Spam,” “Electrolux,” 
“Wheaties,” ‘““Kix.’’ Each such trade mark 
brings to mind a certain product of a com- 
pany and is not used on that firm’s other 
ie a Some advantages of this type of 

randing are: (1) It suggests the selling 
point of the product. ‘“Wheaties,” for 
example, suggests itself. (2) It permits 
a novel idea, e.g., “Spam.” (3) The 
manufacturer is protected against the ill- 
will engendered by an unsuccessful prod- 
uct. 


Trade-marks and service marks! as used 
in modern trade generally fall into the 
following categories: 

Coined designations: These are highly 
desirable from a legal viewpoint. Such 
marks as ‘Kodak,’ “Ipana,’ “Lux,” 
“Serutan,” “‘Kolynos’ are readily pro- 
tected. The inventing, or coining, of 
trade-marks has been studied by A. H. 
Cousins and H. E. Wadsworth, Trade 
Names, A Guide to Their Invention, Pro- 
tection and Use (published by Harlequin 
Press Co., Ltd., London). The chemical 
fields generally, and especially the phar- 
maceutical industry, have special brand 
name problems, since it is often necessary 
to provide a name for a new product 
which will serve as the common name, 
and a coined arbitrary expression which 
will function as the brand of the com- 
mon name product. 


Picture or Motif: The dog and phono- 
graph of RCA, the red cross of Johnson 
& Johnson, Elsie the cow of Bordens, the 
bearded Smiths, and the MGM lion are 
familiar examples of valuable picture 
trade-marks. When you choose such a 
mark, you will gain: (a) perfect export 
1The term ‘Service Mark’’ as defined in Section 
45 of the Lanham Trade-Mark Act of July, 1946, 

means a mark used in the sale or advertising of 
services to identify the services of one person and 
distinguish them from the services of others. It 
includes marks, names, symbols, titles, designations, 
slogans, character names, and distinctive features 
of radio or other advertising used in commerce 


See, also, ‘Radio Service Marks,” by A. S. Green 
berg, 39 T.M.R. 75, February, 1949 
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use identification, (b) product personali- 
zation, (Cc) interesting themes for adver- 
tising—-of utmost importance in televi- 
sion, (d) symbol of the product's virtues. 

Sounds: Popularized by radio. For ex- 
ample, the NBC chime-like notes. 

Letters and Numerals: The marks 
“A&P,” “RCA,” “GE,” are excellent ex- 
amples. Brevity is their virtue. 

Suggestive: Here we have such trade- 
marks as “Ivory,’’ ‘Sunkist,’’ etc 

Descriptive: “‘Nu-Enamel,”’ 
shine’’ are examples of such marks. It 
requires sufficient use to create distinctive- 
ness. 

Geographic: ‘Canadian Club,” “Wal- 
tham” watches, ‘Philadelphia’ cream 
cheese. Here, again, uniqueness depends 
on their becoming distinctive. 

Historical: For example, ‘George 
Washington” (coffee), “Martha Wash- 
ington” (candy). 

Literary: These literary allusions are 
recognizable: ‘Lorna Doone’’ (biscuits) ; 
“Venus” (pencils); “Rembrandt” 
dio). 

Family: “Ford,” “Dr. Lyons,” Davis,” 
“Rogers,” are but a few illustrations of a 
common form of personal name trade- 
mark. 

Common: These are not wise to select. 
They are protected with great difficulty, 
and with restrictions: “Acme,” ‘Excel- 
stor,’ “Superior,” “National,” “General,” 
“Triumph,” ‘Royal.’ 


Color: These are not 


dependable 
marks today. Examples: Red and white 


labels of Carnation, 
mour. 

Companies should control the number 
of trade-marks. Every trade-mark involves 
an initial and continuing investment in 
creating and defending it. The expense 
of these items multiplies with the number 
of marks. The initial investment com- 
prises many items, including selection, 
advertising, and marking of products. In 
addition, one or more trade-mark registra- 
tions are usually required in each country 


Campbell, and Ar- 


2Qne cannot acquire a trade-mark by color alone. 
The decision in the C ampbell Soup vs. Armour & 
Ca. C. A. 3), 81 U.S. P. 431, May 16, 
1949, discusses the color thes of trade-mark and its 
limitations. 
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according to the variety of merchandise 
upon which the mark is used, or is likely 
to be used. The cost of obtaining trade- 
mark registration is substantial. The con- 
tinuing investment includes renewals 
from time to time at a cost generally 
equalling that of each original registra- 
tion. Further, most successful trade- 
marks are encroached upon either inad- 
vertently or intentionally by unscrupulous 
competitors wishing to benefit, 
by their prestige. Much time, effort, and 
expense are required to trace and stop 
these imitators and interlopers. 

A number of foreign countries have 
laws which provide that the first regis- 
trant is the lawful owner of a trade-mark 
even as against a prior user who has not 
obtained registration. Such laws unfor- 
tunately lend themselves to well-known 
trade-mark piracy practices which gener- 


ally result in the original user's being 


faced with the necessity of either buying 
out the trade-mark pirate or adopting 
another mark. Either course is costly. 

There are certain precautions to bear 
in mind with respect to your trade-marks 
used in foreign countries. You will need 
to be vigilant about your trade-marks in 
the hands of the friendly and the un- 
friendly. Some “do’s’” and ‘‘don’ts’’ are 
suggested (with trepidation) : 


1. Do not permit your dealers or dis- 
tributors in foreign countries to display your 
registered trade-marks without some qual- 
ifying title. Further, try to have included 
some such reference as Marca Registrada in 
Spanish countries where this marking is 
compulsory. If possible, have added the 
registrant’s name. 

2. Do not permit your foreign distribu- 
tor or subsidiary to register your marks in 
their names, or to being legal action against 
infringers without your instructions. 

3. Have your foreign distributor or sub- 
sidiaries send to the home office, labels and 
advertising for trade-mark approval and 
“monitoring.” 

4. If you use a picture trade-mark, you 
have an excellent export mark. Regardless 
of the foreign language of your export 
market, the customer will recognize the 
picture. If you use a word trade-mark, then 
be sure to teach its foreign equivalent, if 
possible, to the foreign market. 

5. Air transport, radio broadcasts, world 
wide magazine circulation and newspapers 
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will be apt to disperse knowledge of your 
new mark long before you ship goods into 
a prospective export country. Your cheapest 
trade-mark insurance will be to register as 
soon as possible, particularly in countries 
where use is not required. 

6. Protect your unique marks against 
piracy by identifying the foreign mark with 
your firm name. Insist that your competi 
tors respect your trade-mark. Oppose all 
attempts to dilute it, either by registration 
or use, by suitable litigation. 

7. Do not permit generic misuse of your 
mark, because you will risk losing it. Give 
the public and the press the generic or 
descriptive word to use with your branded 
product. Insist upon use of the descriptive 
name. Thus, ‘‘Victrola’” phonograph, ‘‘Py- 
rex” glass, “Frigidaire” appliance, ‘Vase- 
line” petroleum jelly, ‘Thermos’ vacuum 
bottle, “Kleenex” tissue. This is important. 
Your own dealers and employees must lead 
the way by stressing the trade-mark aspect 
of your mark. 

8. Retain records of usage in export 
markets. These records, involving brand 
used and dollar volume and specific prod- 
ucts, may be invaluable in a foreign country 
for litigation, opposition or cancellation. 
Failure to furnish probative records may 
result in your losing your trade-mark in 
some country. 

9. Present-day import licenses, prohibi- 
tion of imports, currency exchange difficul- 
ties, all may prevent you from actually 
shipping your goods to a foreign country, 
and use of your trade-mark is thus pre- 
vented. A system of licensing your trade- 
mark may become the essential means for 
commercially exploiting it. Manufacturers 
often must conclude agreements with for- 
eign establishments (distributor or sub- 
sidiary) for the manufacture, assembly or 
packaging locally of the product identified 
by the marks. Such license arrangements 
may be legally sound so long as no de ep- 
tion of the public is involved, and the 
licensee is carefully controlled in his use 
of the trade-mark. Foreign counsel must be 


checked on each export country situation as 
it arises. 

10. Beware of an uncontrolled license! 
The courts of any country may condemn a 
license of trade-marks devoid of control 
over the licensee. Here is a fairly safe rule 
to follow in the absence of specific statutory 
license provisions in a given country: The 
licensee should make the product according 
to the instructions of the licensor, and 
should be required by contract to secure the 
instructions of the licensor for the manu- 
facture of the product. Preferably, provide 
a right of inspection by representatives of 
the licensor to insure performance of the 
terms of the contract. Further, the contract 
should require that at the termination of 
the license the licensee will cease making 
and selling the product. Have the licen- 
see’s advertising identify the trade-marks as 
the registrant’s to set forth the economic 
tie, and to provide a guarantee that the 
branded goods are the ones suggested by 
the established mark. Where there is to be 
an assembly of components, if at all pos- 
sible seek to export the essential units of 
the assembled product. 


For some reason many companies, when 
they have an important public policy mes- 
sage such as an annual report, fail to 
associate it with their trade-marks. In- 
stead, they present dull facts and figures 
couched in legalistic and financial lan- 
guage. In this way, they lose an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen their trade-marks as 
representing an institution which has the 
public’s interest at heart. You should not 
fail to take advantage of the public good 
will for the trade-mark or trade character 
which would assure not only readership 
but acceptance. Your best customers are 
your own employees, stockholders, dealers, 
and their employees. Remember: Your 
trade-marks are your silent salesmen; man- 
age them well. 


By ABRAHAM S. GREENBERG. The Trade-Mark Reporter, February, 1950, p. 95:10 


Inquirers Deserve First-Class Treatment 


rHE COST of getting inquiries, depending on product, runs into considerable money 


for most companies. 


Moreover, the estimated total cost of answering one inquiry correctly is 55 cents 
In most instances, that 55 cents is a wise investment. It represents an open door to a 
salesman or dealer. General advertising knocks on the door, but when a prospect takes 
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the time to answer that advertising, he’s interested. He has come to the door and 
opened it to listen to your selling message. 

Such a prospect is first-class. He rates a quick, courteous reply by first-class mail 

Here's a 10-point program for answering inquiries that will pay off: 

l. The inquiry is answered the very day it comes in. No delay. The prospect is 
still warm. He’s eager for information. Give it to him before he forgets why he wrote. 

2. The answer is in the form of personal, mimeographed, or printed letter. The 
prospect likes to know he is appreciated. 

3. The letter comments on the subject of the inquiry. This is a reminder to renew 
interest. 

4. The letter is warm, sincere, courteous. It approaches the prospect in the 
manner of a personal visit. 

5. The letter asks the prospect to buy now. This one response might do the job 
of making the complete sale—and often does. 

6. A personal P.S. tells the prospect where to buy. This helps make it easier for 
the prospect to become a customer. 

7. Literature requested is enclosed. The prospect receives exactly what he asked 
for—no more or less. 

8. The literature is well done. Cheap looking, mimeographed stuff won't do the 
job. 

9. The prospect is asked to write for additional information. Be sure you can 
give this information, however, before you offer it. 

10. The second letter is also dispatched immediately. It reviews the first letter, 
comments on information enclosed, with warm, sincere and courteous treatment. But it 
sells product much harder. The prospect is now willing to be sold a piece of goods. 


Inguirers are first-class people. Treat them as such and they'll treat you with 


purchases Frank A. Soutu in Printers’ Ink 7/8/49 


Extracting New Markets from Ads 


AD RESPONSES can be made to pay off in new markets. Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, 
Wis., learned this by going further than most advertisers do in following up inquiries 
Here's Ansul’s idea, which may be of value to other manufacturers: 

In addition to servicing inquiries with sales literature and follow-up calls, Ansul 
groups them by types of industry. Where several requests come from one industry, the 
firm instructs salesmen to do some leg work and find out (on a special form) how that 


industry's products are manufactured, what are its facilities, how Ansul’s product can 
fit into the picture 


These reports are compiled; and a direct-mail piece is sent to firms in that industry, 
possibly accompanied by a special ad campaign in business papers servicing the indus 
try. If Sales look hopeful, Ansul works up product potentials by industry and territory 
for the sales force, consults with production to increase schedules, and prepares more 
extensive special advertising campaigns. Ansul’s recent success in selling its products to 
many and varied new customers is its proof of the effectiveness of the idea. 


Modern Industry 4/15/50 


BIG PRIZES to top-Aight salesmen in contests often discourage, or bore, the rank-and-file. 
Galleher Drug Co. (Ohio chain) upped worker morale recently by rewarding the entire 
staff of each of 15 stores recording the largest sales increase. Individual prizes were 
drawn by lot with much ballyhoo and fun 


fye (as digested in Brief) 
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Financial Management 


Financing Voluntary Pension Plans 


| VIEW OF the strength and scope of 
the pension movement today an, urgent 
question that should be considered by all 
employers—those whose employees are 
already covered by plans as well as those 
who have not as yet been confronted with 
the issue—is the problem of how industry 
should finance its voluntary pension plans. 

There is probably no single solution 
which is unquestionably the only correct 
solution at all times. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to outline briefly the principal 
methods by which pension obligations 
may be financed and the chief advantages 
and disadvantages of the more important 
methods. 
THE Pay-As-You-Go METHOD 

This is probably the oldest and least 
satisfactory method. It is usually em- 
ployed in early stages of company pen- 
sion experience, particularly where grants 
are on an informal, year-to-year basis. 
However, it may also be used where there 
is a formal plan and life grants are made. 
The ability to pay pensions rests entirely 
on company ability to raise the cash as 
required. 
Trust MrrHop 

The employer establishes a trust by 
executing a deed of trust. Funds are de- 
posited in the trust either regularly, as 
required by the plan or union agreement, 
or as determined by the employer. They 
are invested by the trustee under condi- 
tions specified in the deed of trust. Under 
the deed of trust, the employer may or 
may not share the investment responsi- 
bility with the trustee. Annuity grants 
are usually certified to the trustee by the 
administrative agency under the plan, and 
pension payments are either made by the 
trustee directly or insured by him under 
an insurance contract. The trustee is only 
required to pay annuity obligations to the 
extent that funds may be available. 
Where only employer contributions are 
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involved, the fund is not allocated to in 
dividuals. If the plan is contributory, a 
record must be kept of employee contri- 
butions and allowed interest. If the 
amount in the trust proves insufficient, the 
deed of trust may provide either that pay- 
ments are made on a “first come, first 
served’’ basis or prorated on the basis of 
the respective interests of the parties hav- 
ing a beneficial interest in the trust. This 
method permits many flexibilities, among 
which are: 


Plan can cover all employees regardless 
of age, service or rate of turnover, without 
incurring undue charges or administrative 
trouble. Members can be retained in service 
beyond normal! retirement age without com 
plications. 

Benefits and eligibility provisions may be 
of a type for which the trust method ts 
particularly well adapted, e.g., disability 
pensions and pensions based on final pay or 
some average pay related to service 
to retirement. 

Beneficiary provisions, such as the joint 
and survivor form of annuity, can be made 
more useful and acceptable to employees 
and employers under the trust method. 

It permits integration with government 
pension. The trust method is well adapted 
to a program where the employer considers 
his plan the basic plan under which credit 
is taken for the government benefit in whole 
or part as pension payments become duc 
The Bethlehem Steel formula is an example 

Amount and schedule of employer con 
tributions may be fixed and changed from 
time to time without approval of the trus 
tee. Included under this point are such 
important items as the rate of interest and 
the mortality table to be used, and whether 
turnover is to be discounted. The timing of 
contributions is important, particularly for 
an employer with fluctuating earnings; also 
for the amortization of prior service liabili- 
ties. Under the insurance method, the in 
surance company has a larg 
control. 


close 


measure of 


method 
which 


On the other hand, the trust 
has certain disadvantages among 
are: 

Trust 
their 


Insufficient investment spread 
funds, even large accounts, cannot by 
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very nature have the investment spread ob- 
tainable by insurance companies. This is 
particularly true of small funds or funds 
covering “closed groups.” In certain cir- 
cumstances, it may become virtually neces- 
sary to insure the liabilities in order to 
assure payment in full. 

Fewer sources of investment are available 
to trustees. Direct, large-scale investment 
in housing and business centers, real estate 
mortgages and policy loans, all yielding 
relatively good return, are either not avail- 
able or considered unsuitable for investment 
by pension trustees. 

Flexibility of trust method presents some 
dangers. It encourages employers and 
unions to adopt actuarial assumptions as to 
interest, mortality and turnover which may 
not be sufficiently conservative to assure 
sound financing. It is a great temptation to 
deceive oneself and others by understating 
costs. It then encourages employers to 
promise benefits, the costs of which are not 
adequately foreseen. It tempts employers to 
postpone funding and to adopt unwise pro- 
cedures and methods both as to amount of 
benefits and beneficiaries 

INSURANCE 

(a) Regular group contracts. The in- 
surance method most frequently used, 
except for small groups, is the regular 
group annuity contract. Under this form 
of contract, contributions made by or on 
behalf of each participant are used to 
purchase each year a single premium de- 
ferred annuity commencing at normal re- 
tirement age. Premium rates are fixed by 
the contract and are usually guaranteed 
for a period of five years. The important 
feature of this type of contract is the 
fact that once a specific unit of annuity is 
purchased, the employer can never be 
called upon for additional funds to meet 
the obligation which that unit represents. 
The obligation is solely that of the insur- 
ance underwriter. 

(b) Deposit administration contract 
The deposit administration form of con- 
tract is less well known because several 
insurance companies who write group 
contracts either refuse or prefer not to 
issue this form of contract. In many re- 
spects, the deposit administration contract 
resembles the trust arrangement. Instead 
of having a trust company serve as trus- 
tee, the pension reserves are deposited 
with the insurance company. The maxi- 
mum amount of the deposit is a matter of 
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agreement. Thus payments may be made 
regularly and on the same basis as would 
apply under the regular group annuity 
contract. They may or may not be sufh- 
cient to cover the annuities which the 
employer has promised to pay. The min- 
imum deposit is the amount required to 
meet the currently maturing liabilities 
which are to be insured. Interest at a 
guaranteed rate is credited on funds de- 
posited. Usually, the annuity premium 
rates which govern annuity purchases are 
guaranteed for all funds deposited during 
the period of the guarantee, regardless of 
when they may be used for the purchase 
of annuities. Annuity liabilities are guar- 
anteed only in respect of annuities pur- 
chased. Funds deposited are a tax deduc- 
tion. The contract guarantees establish a 
cost ceiling to the extent funds are de- 
posited, except as to mortality prior to 
retirement. 


(c) Individual contracts. Generally 
speaking, this method is used most fre- 
quently for groups too small to cover 
under a group contract or trust fund. 
However, a trust is usually established in 
connection with this method as a de- 
positary for the policies. This prevents 
members of the plan obtaining control of 
the policies prior to the date prescribed 
by the plan. The trust is also used as a 
control for the individual policies for tax 
reasons. Usually, the policy is of the 
retirement income type providing $1,000 
of life insurance for every $10 of monthly 
retirement benefit. Thus, in addition to 
an accumulating old-age pension, a sur- 
vivor benefit of rather substantial amount 
can be provided immediately upon adop- 
tion of the plan. This method usually 
involves the use of medical examination, 
and in cases where the employee is unable 
to pass the examination, individual an- 
nuity contracts without the life insurance 
benefit are normally purchased. Since the 
insurance contracts are individual policies, 
the costs are based on individual level 
annual premium rates. For this reason 
and because the policy also provides sur- 
vivor benefits and a life-time guarantee of 
rates, individual policies produce a higher 
cost than the other two insurance methods. 
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Certain administrative difficulties are in- 
volved because supplemental policies must 
be issued as salary increases require an 
increase in the amount of old-age pension 
and life insurance. 


Book RESERVE METHOD 


Book reserves are maintained on the 
company’s books of account. They may 
be created by charges to surplus or, as is 
now more common, by a charge against 
profit and loss, if the amount is not too 
great to distort the current earnings pic- 
ture. They may be maintained on an ac- 
tuarial basis, either by irregular additions, 
or by a system of additions just as peri- 
odic as if a regular group annuity insur- 
ance contract were used. If the reserve 
is Maintained on an actuarial basis, the 
reserve is credited yearly with the assumed 
rate of interest, pension payments are 
charged to the reserve, and the balance in 
the reserve is subject to adjustment from 
time to time in accordance with actuarial 
revaluations, as determined by the em- 
ployer. Under this method, the assets of 
the reserve are invested in plant, equip- 
ment, inventory and other assets on the 
balance sheet. In the United States there 
is at present no tax deduction for such a 
reserve, even though it may represent an 
irrevocable pension commitment. 

The book reserve method conserves the 
employer's cash; permits its retention in 
the business, often at a good rate of re- 
turn, being invested in plant, equipment, 
inventories and, in some industries, in 
sub-soil resources. Such reserves consti- 
tute a partial reserve against inflation. 

Book reserves are also advantageous 
when used to adjust the total pension 


reserves to make them conform to changes 
in pension liabilities. There is always 
possible irrevocable over-funding under 
the trust fund. Under the law of some 
countries, pension obligations beyond 
those prescribed by the plan may be 
created as the result of over-funding; 
this could occur under the book reserve 
as well as the trust or insurance method. 
Experience may indicate that it is also 
safer in this country to under-trustee or 
under-insure the indicated liability and 
carry the balance of the reserve in a book 
reserve. The latter can then be increased 
or decreased from time to time by a 
charge or credit to profit and loss, in 
accordance with actuarial revaluations of 
the plan. 

One great disadvantage of the book 
reserve method should be pointed out, 
namely, that the reserves are only as good 
as the future of the company. For this 
reason alone, many employers endeavor 
to segregate a large proportion of their 
pension reserves. 

In deciding on what method or meth- 
ods to use, it is clear that the trust, insur- 
ance and book reserve methods have their 
respective advantages and disadvantages. 
My company uses all these and other 
special methods and finds, that each may 
be useful under given circumstances. 

It is important that the method by 
which pension plans are to be financed, 
as well as the plans themselves, be con- 
sidered subject to change in the light of 
changing circumstances. In any even, no 
pension plan will function over a period 
of time—no matter how financed—unless 
the liabilities are funded on_ realistic 
assumptions. 


-J. W. Myers in Pensions for Employees. Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y., April, 1950. 92 pages. $1.00. 


DESPITE HIGHER UNEMPLOYMENT and higher relief rolls, the city and small-town 
people of the United States consider themselves more prosperous than at any time since 
April, 1946. This fact was ascertained by comparing the findings of a recent nation- 
wide survey, conducted by The Psychological Corporation, with the results of similar 
surveys for each of the last four years. Of those questioned, 30 per cent considered 
themselves more prosperous than two years ago; 46 per cent, the same; 21 per cent, 
less; and 3 per cent didn’t know. Of special interest is the fact that the feeling of 
prosperity today is approximately the same in all income groups. 
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Salary Administration for Middle 


M ANY FIRMS in the past have lost em- 
ployecs in key positions because of 
the inadequacy of their salary administra- 
tion at the upper levels. In this paper, 
some of the basic characteristics of a plan 
for salary administration which is in effect 
and has operated successfully for a num- 
ber of years will be presented. 

For the plan to be successful, top man- 
agement must take an active interest in 
it, and the management groups must be 
wholly in accord with the plan objectives. 

The mechanics of developing the pro- 
gram need not be extremely complex. 
Stated simply, the following is done: 

(1) Position descriptions are prepared. 
(2) A plan for evaluating positions is 
developed and approved. (3) An eval- 
uation committee is selected. (4) Rela- 
tive worth of positions is established. (5) 
A comparison of position values and sal- 
ary levels is made. (6) Money values are 
attached to position evaluations. (7) A 


salary schedule is prepared. (8) A rating 
performance plan is developed. (9) Each 
employee's performance is appraised and 


he is informed of his rating periodically. 
(10) Each employee is paid the salary to 
which he is entitled. (11) Procedures 


for the administration and perpetuation of 


the program are set up and followed. 

A questionnaire soliciting the follow- 
ing information was used as the basis for 
position descriptions: 

1. Describe each duty performed by you 
in your work. 
Explain how your work ties in with 
other work of the company. Show the 
relationship of your work with that 
preceding and succeeding it. 
Indicate the kinds of “pressures’’ that 
develop in the work for which you are 
responsible, 
gencies, and special demands. 
Indicate the specific technical knowl- 
edge required in your position, such as 
types of equipment, processes used, 
materials handled. 
To what extent is this knowledge used 
in carrying out the duties of your 
position ? 
In performing the duties of your posi- 
tion, what contacts with other people 
in your department are necessary and 
what is the purpose of these contacts? 


such as peak loads, emer-- 


Management Positions 


What contacts with persons in other 
departments are necessary and what is 
the purpose of these contacts ? 

How frequently does your work re- 
quire that you contact individuals and 
organizations outside the company? 
What contacts do you make and what 
is their purpose? 

How does the work for which you are 
responsible affect cost of operation and 
company profits? 

To what extent is your work checked 
and by whom? 

Describe briefly the amount of super- 
vision you receive from your immediate 
superior. Indicate the extent to which 
you work alone and the amount of 
guidance and review of your work 
from your immediate superior. 
Describe briefly the extent to which 
you are required to perform the fol- 
lowing: (a) training or breaking in 
new employees; (b) planning and 
scheduling your work; (c) assigning 
or distributing work to others; (d) de- 
veloping methods and procedures for 
your work; (e) reviewing work of 
others; (f) coordinating your work 
with that of others. 

To what extent do you participate in 
the formulation of company policy ? 
List names and titles of supervisors 
who are directly responsible to you 
and to whom you delegate responsi- 
bility for supervising some phase of 
your work. Indicate the number of 
people coming under the jurisdiction 
of each supervisor. 

Providing an evaluation plan for a 
company depends on the company’s indi- 
vidual requirements. Two principal meth- 
ods of doing the job are available. The 
simplest method used to evaluate posi- 
tions is that known as “ranking.” In 
using the ranking method, the evaluation 
committee compares each position, based 
on its description, with all of the others 
being rated. Then each position is placed 
in sequence with relationship to those of 
greater or lesser relative worth. The rank- 
ing method is satisfactory for relatively 
small groups of positions or for smaller 
companies. 

The second common type of evaluation 
plan is based on a scale of point deter- 
minations. All positions can be analyzed 
for common characteristics which make 
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up job worth. These characteristics or 
factors can be reduced to a usable basis. 
Such factors as the requirements of the 
job with respect to degree of knowledge 
or degree of direction of others or degree 
of creative ability can be established and 
used in determining position worth. A 
weight in terms of points can be assigned 
to each factor and to each subdivision or 
degree within the factor. Total points 
assigned to a position then give it a com- 
parative value on a common point basis 
with all other positions. The factors that 
were used for evaluating positions in our 
company plan are shown as follows, to- 
gether with indication of number of de- 
grees recognized within the factor and 
maximum points assigned: 


Maximum 
points 


Number 
Factor of degrees 
Knowledge 8 
Responsibility for organizing 
and planning 6 
Responsibility for methods 
and procedures 
Responsibility for direction 
of others 
Independent action ....... 
Creative thinking 
Contacts 


Since the positions to be evaluated are 
within the management area, the highest 
level in the organization should take part 
in the evaluation work. The ‘evaluation 
committee should include the treasurer or 
controller, the head of the manufacturing 
operations, the head of the sales division, 
and the personnel director. These men 
will act as the permanent committee and 


will have the privilege of calling in other 
members of the organization, as needed, 
on specific problems. 

As a starting point, the evaluation com- 
mittee must select a position which is well 
known to the group as a whole. The posi- 
tion description should be read_thor- 
oughly. The committee may then apply 
the value for each of the characteristics 
to the job. It is advisable to use a sum- 
mary sheet for this compilation. A second 
fairly comparable job is next selected and 
rated. Taking the two ratings, the com- 
mittee then makes a detailed cross-com- 
parison, factor by factor. A third and a 
fourth key job are then selected and eval- 
uated and cross-comparisons made _be- 
tween these and the first two evaluated. 
Usually, after having gone through the 
process of evaluating characteristics for 
four positions, as a sort of test of delib- 
erations, the committee will have arrived 
at a fair appreciation of the working basis 
of the evaluation plan. 

In developing a plan of salary admin 
istration which can be carried out effec- 
tively, it is advisable to establish a series 
of salary classes. Each class will have a 
range from a starting salary to a maxi 
mum. The range within a class will run 
from 25 to 33 per cent of starting sal 
ary. In our plan, five steps are used for 
each salary class. The mid-point corre- 
sponds with our final salary level linc. 
It is the average rate for the position. On 
the lower side is a starting level and a 
minimum expected performance level 


Start- 
ing 
$165.00 
180.44 
200.00 
225.00 
250.00 
280.00 
315.00 
355.00 
400.00 
450.00 
500.00 
560.00 
625.00 
700.00 


93-106 
107-123 
124+ 


June, 1950 


Minimum 
$172.50 
190.00 
212.50 
237.50 
265.00 
297.50 
335.00 
377.50 
425.00 
475.00 
530.00 
592.50 
662.50 
740.00 


Aver- Su- 
age perior 
$180.00 $190.00 
200.00 212.50 
225.00 237.50 
250.00 265.00 
280.00 297.50 
315.00 335.00 
355.00 377.50 
400.00 425.00 
450.00 475.00 
500.00 530.00 
560.00 $92.50 
625.00 662.50 
700.00 740.00 
780.00 827.50 


Excep- 

tional 
$200.00 
225.00 
250.00 
280.00 
315.00 
355.00 
400.00 
450.00 
500.00 
560.00 
625.00 
700.00 
780.00 
875.00 


40 
2. 
15 
15 ' 
4. 
20 
21 
6. 15 
7. 15 
8. Working conditions ...... 6 11 ‘ 
Class Points 
l 0-8 
2 9-11 
5 12-16 
4 17-22 
5 23-29 
6 30 37 
38-46 
47-56 
9 57-67 
10 68-79 
11 80-92 
: 12 
14 
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Above the mid-point is a superior level fications. Then, in private interview with 
and an exceptional or maximum level. his superior, each person covered by the 

As an example, the table on page 349 program should be told of his position 
indicates salary classes and the point and requirements, salary class, and salary 
salary range for each class (salaries are range, and the level within that salary 
on a monthly basis): range at which he will be paid. 

Each position is assigned to a salary The success of any program of this sort 
class on the basis of its evaluated point jg predicated on two things—top manage- 
total. Though an evaluation plan of this ment approval and support, and employee 
nature is adequate for middle manage- approval and acceptance. It is needless to 
ment work, caution must be exercised in say that an employee under this type of 
applying it to senior executive positions. plan should be paid the salary for the 
For top management positions and .those position to which he has been assigned. 
which are valued at more than $10,000 With the objectives of such a plan as a 


per year, our organization has used the 

re constant consideration, any organization 

ranking’’ method of evaluation. To es- 
can improve its employee and middle 


tablish an individual's value within a sal- ously. WI 
ary class, a merit rating plan should be management morale tremendously. nen 


developed and introduced. men are needed to assume greater respon- 
The over-all plan should be explained sibilities, a company having a constructive 

to small groups of employees by someone salary administration program will have 

thoroughly conversant with all its rami- talent available to fit its needs. 


—By Grorce Dirsk. N.A.C.A. Bulletin, April, 1950, p. 937:12. 


Corporations Seek Stockholder Good Will 


WHY, THEY TREATED US just like customers!” 

That's the way an elderly lady shareholder reacted to the reception given stockholders 
the other day at the annual meeting of Western Air Lines. 

Upon arrival at the meeting place, she'd been greeted by two pretty, uniformed 
hostesses, offering mints and chewing gum. Inside, she listened to president T. C 
Drinkwater from an easy, reclining chair like those used in the company’s airliners 
And after the meeting, she and the other stockholders were the line’s guests at luncheon 

This incident is typical of the way more and more corporations are trying to make 
stockholders feel they're really partners in the business and not necessary nuisances. 

Other company efforts to gain the good will of shareholders include free transporta 
tion to and from annual meetings, gifts of company products, and more detailed in 
formation on operations. To reach an audience larger than can be packed into any 
corporate auditorium, companies are giving all stockholders flashier and easier-to-read 
annual reports. And some are reaching potential stockholders, too, by advertising their 
yearly reports in a way that’s not cut and dried. 

This growing ‘‘be-kind-to-stockholders” trend doesn’t end with the efforts to get 
them to attend meetings. At the meeetings, most officials nowadays appear to make a 
genuine effort to give stockholders all the information they want—except that which 
might “give aid and comfort to competitors.”’ 

A good example is Pittsburgh Plate Glass which brought the executive vice presi 
dent of its three oil subsidiaries north from Corpus Christi to tell shareholders about 
their operation. As a result, stockholders received information which previously had 
not been available to them through the annual report or any other company publication. 
—The Wall Street Journal 4/18/50 
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Public Confidence in Corporate Stocks Rising 


BETWEEN APRIL, 1948, and April, 1950, the public’s attitude toward stocks of leading 
companies has shown a decided improvement. In the same period there has been no 
appreciable change in the high regard for government bonds. This was determined by 
two surveys conducted by the Psychological Corporation two years apart, with personal 
interviews in over 130 cities and towns from coast to coast. The same questions wer 
repeated in both surveys. The first question was: 

“What is the safest way to invest your savings: in a savings bank, in life insurance, 
in government bonds, in bonds of leading companies, in stocks of leading companie 
in real estate?” 


NRK 
AD 


Government bonds 
Life insurance 
Savings bank 

Stocks 

Industrial bonds 

Don’t know 


— 


This table may be summed up by stating that there have been only small changes in 
the past two years in people's attitudes toward the safety of these ways of investing 
savings. The next question asked was: 


“Where will your savings earn the most money and still be fairly safe?” 


1950 


Government bonds 

Life insurance 

Savings bank .. 

Industrial bonds 

Others 

Don’t know 


wom 


Here we see a slight drop in the standing of Government bonds, a slight increase for 
savings banks, and a very sharp increase for stocks. The largest increase for stocks 
occurs in the top income group, namely from 11 per cent to 31 per cent, and next in 
the upper-middle group, from 11 per cent to 23 per cent. Even the lower incom« 
groups showed increases, from 7 per cent to 16 per cent in the lower-middle group 
and from 5 per cent to 8 per cent in the lowest income group 


Survey Shows Cost of Maintaining Tax Records 


rHE JOB of filing company tax returns is becoming increasingly complex. So complex 
is it that nearly half of the 125 manufacturing companies surveyed recently by the Con- 
ference Board report that they maintain tax departments. Three-fourths of the com- 
panies say that they find they need the full or part-time advice and assistance of special 
tax attorneys and accountants in filing returns. 

This “tax” on taxes amounts to 0.1 per cent of sales for the average company re- 
porting, and is 1.5 per cent of the total amount paid in taxes. This includes the cost of 
keeping records, and preparing, filing, and defending federal, state, and local tax returns 

Though many companies are resigned to this burden and some even feel that current 
compliance procedures are necessary to insure fair taxation, the majority have one or 
more suggestions as to how industry’s burden could be lightened with no appreciable 
loss to the taxing bodies. Less frequent returns, standardization of municipal and state 
tax laws and procedures, and centralization of taxing authority are the major recom 
mendations. 

The number of different tax forms filled out by responding companies ranges from a 
low of 12 to 5,000, excluding information returns for employees. 


June, 1950 


Apr. 
1948 
% 
1.0 
1948 
45.3 
6.2 
12.4 
4.¢ 
5.2 
10.8 
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Effect of Employee Contributions on Pension Cost 


HE BASIC ISSUE in the Steel strike of 

1949 was this: Should employees con- 
tribute towards the pension, or should the 
companies pay for the entire cost? The 
Fact-Finding Board recommended that 
pension plans be established and _ the 
strike-settling agreements between the 
CIO and the various companies in the 
industry provided that the plans were to 
be non-contributory. 

This marked the fourth complete re- 
versal in trends as to employee contribu- 
tions under private pension plans in the 
United States. Most of the self-admin- 
istered plans which were established dur- 
ing the first quarter of this century were 
not funded. Therefore, it would have 
been impractical for the employer to ask 
for contributions from participants. In- 
surance companies entered the pension 
field about 1925 with the deferred group 
annuity. This funding method necessarily 
involved a greater immediate outlay of 
cash than the former pay-as-you-go plans. 
As a result, many of the plans using this 
new medium called for employee contri- 
butions. The second reversal took place 
after 1942 when high corparate taxes 
reduced pension costs of corporations con- 
siderably and when salary stabilization 
rules froze participants’ earnings. These 
factors caused many companies to adopt 
non-contributory plans at that time. Plans 
established after the close of the war 
again made use of employee contributions 
in many cases. This change was made 
because the general level of taxes was 
somewhat lower and the level of wages 
and salaries was considerably higher. 

Though there are many other argu- 
ments for and against employee contribu- 
tions, their principal justification is that 
they permit higher benefits for the same 


amount of employer money. Put in an- 
other way, they are the most practical 
means of reducing the true cost of a 
retirement plan to the employer. 

It is rather the exception than the rule 
that employee contributions provide for a 
fixed percentage of the cost of a pension. 
Pension costs vary with age. Therefore, 
a ceiling must be placed on contributions 
when the employees are asked to pay for, 
say, one-third or one-half of the gross 
cost. Otherwise, employees over 50 years 
of age might have to contribute as much 
as a quarter or more of their earnings 
toward the cost of a moderate pension. 

In most plans employees’ contributions 
are expressed as a percentage of their 
earnings. In some cases that percentage 
runs as low as 1 per cent; in others, as 
high as 5 or 6 per cent. If a plan bases 
benefits on annual credits of 1 or 2 per 
cent or some other small percentage of 
earnings, the rate of contribution usually 
bears a definite relation to the annual 
credit. This relationship is called the con- 
tribution ratio and is frequently 2 to 1, 
5 to 2, or 3 to 1. For instance, a 5 to 2 
ratio exists in a plan in which employees 
contribute at the rate of 214 per cent of 
earnings and the annual credit toward 
their pension is 1 per cent of earnings. 

The employer considering a plan will 
usually have a definite standard of bene- 
fits in mind. His consultant can tell him 
how much these benefits are likely to cost. 
The employer also knows what rate of 
contribution his employees would be will- 
ing and able to pay. Naturally, he wants 
to know how much of the total cost 
would be provided by such contributions. 
It has already been stated that pension 
costs vary with the age of covered em- 
ployees. An employee who enters the 


Reprinted from Central Hanover Pension Bulletin, April, 1950, published for Central Hanover; 
Bank and Trust Company, New York, and copyrighted, 1950, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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plan and begins making contributions at 
4 young age pays for a larger share of his 
pension than another employee who enters 
later in life. The tabulation which fol- 
lows shows the percentage of the total 
pension cost paid for by the contributions 
of male employees entering a plan at the 
age stated. A contribution ratio of 5 to 2 
has been applied and allowance is made 
for the payment of the unused portion 
of the employee's contribution in the 
event of his death to his designated bene- 
ficiary. Mortality assumptions according 
to the Combined Annuity Table set back 
one year, interest earnings of 21 per cent 
and a stationary wage from entry age to 
retirement at 65 has been assumed. 
Percentage of 
Age at Entry Total Costs 
25 30% 
35 26% 
45 23% 
55 30% 
The assumption of a stationary wage is, 
of course, unrealistic. Since most par- 
ticipants will receive wage and salary in- 


creases from time to time and additional 
pensions reflecting these increases will 
have to be funded at older ages, it is un- 
likely that the employee share of the cost 
will ever exceed 25 per cent of the total 
in any but exceptional cases, unless a 
higher contribution ratio is applied. 

The portion of pension cost provided 
by employee contributions depends also 
on the funding medium used in a plan. 
If, as in most cases, contributions are re- 
lated to wages and salaries and not to 
the gross cost of pensions, any increase 
in the latter will be reflected entirely in 
the employer's share. The assumptions 
used in the above tabulation are those 
frequently applied in estimating the cost 
of trusteed plans, and have been found 
adequate to maintain such plans over the 
years. Other methods of funding may 
involve higher costs due in some cases to 
incidental benefits not ordinarily avail- 
able under a trusteed plan or to other 
factors. Then the percentages shown in 
the table might be lower. 


Saving Money on Compensation Claims 


OME EMPLOYERS afe saving money by 
S seeing to it that only those former 
employees with legitimate claims collect 
unemployment compensation. 

_ It's the employer who pays the bill— 
through the state unemployment compen- 


sation taxes. That levy is determined by 
a rather complicated formula. But one 
factor that many states use in deciding a 
specific company’s tax rate is how much 
jobless pay its former workers have been 
receiving. A firm gets a ‘merit rating’ 
based on the ratio of these unemployment 
payments to its total payroll. 

Fraudulent claims for compensation 
thus can add heavily to an employer's un- 
employment insurance tax bill. So more 
and more companies are checking on 
claims of their former employees. 

1950 


June, 


When Ford Motor Company, for ex- 
ample, analyzed 6,762 compensation pay- 
ments to claimants once on its payroll, the 
company found over 16 per cent had been 
paid unemployment benefits for weeks 
when they actually worked for Ford. 

Hilton Hotels Corporation protested 
the 156 jobless pay claims that Illinois 
charged against it in 1948 and all but 11 
claims were disallowed. This improved 
the company’s “merit rating’’ so much that 
Hilton’s 1949 tax in that state was 25 per 
cent lower than the 1948 assessment. 

Since the unemployment compensation 
laws are designed, among other things, to 
stabilize employment, companies with low 
turnover pay less taxes than those that are 
continually hiring and firing. This has 
induced many companies, like General 
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Motors Corporation, to make strenuous 
efforts to keep layoffs small and short. 

In its 1948 model change-over, GM 
employees lost 80 per cent fewer man- 
days of work than they had in the 1941 
switch. This helped keep GM's unem- 
ployment tax down to a level reportedly 
the lowest of the auto industry's Big 
Three in Michigan. That state, incident- 
ally, charges a 4 per cent penalty tax 
against employers with unusually high 
employee turnover. Two big indepen- 
dent auto producers are now paying the 
penalty rate. 

Most states tell employers monthly or 
quarterly which of their former workers 
have been getting benefits. Companies can 
check their payroll records against the 
benefit rolls and see whether the same 
people have been drawing both pay and 
benefits, or whether benefits have been 
going to people otherwise ineligible for 
them. Sometimes companies find them- 
selves charged for benefits for people they 
never employed. 

Usually, however, these benefit pay- 
ment reports go out so late that protests 
are of little use. Benefits once paid are 
almost impossible to get back, officials 
say. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
Colorado use a system that permits much 
closer employer-policing. They send em- 
ployers duplicate copies of claimants’ 
benefit checks. Thus, the companies 
know immediately who is having benefits 
charged against them and they can check 
their current payrolls. If the company is 


—By STEPHPEN K. Gatpin. The Wall Street Journal, January 24, 1950, p. 1:2. 


What's Your Safety Record? 


hiring, it can tell from the benefit checks 
which of its ex-workers are available for 
work. 

Fraudulent claims are costing bosses 
millions of dollars a year. 

States last year took in some $1,200 
million to aid their idle. Claimants re- 
ceive help for periods ranging from 12 
weeks in Arizona to 26 weeks in 13 states. 
Benefits generally range from $4 to $26 
but may go as high as $51 in Massachu- 
setts, which is one of 11 states that grant 
allowances for dependents. The Bay 
State, incidentally, will pay an idler with 
lots of dependents as much as his aver- 
age pay while he worked, but no more. 

Most states ask employers why their 
ex-workers claiming benefits are out of a 
job, since people aren't generally entitled 
to immediate benefits if they quit work 
voluntarily without good cause, left to 
have a baby, or were fired for misconduct. 
Even a qualified claimant is entitled to 
benefits only if he is still out of a job 
and available for work. 

Suppose Mrs, “A” quits her filing job 
with Mountainside Metal Co. to have a 
baby. She applies for jobless pay, and 
the state agency asks Mountainside why 
she is out of a job’ Her Mountainside 
employer may either disregard the state's 
letter, or report her reason for quitting. 
If the state denies benefits, that’s a boost 
for Mountainside’s merit rating. 

The qualifications vary, of course. A 
few states would have paid Mrs. “A” 
benefits. One state court has held ma- 
ternity to be “in the public interest.” 


LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS cost American industry and its workers $2,650,000,000 last year. 
The National Safety Council reported 1,950,000 disabling injuries resulting in 275,- 


000,000 man-days lost 
a year. Deaths exceeded 16,000. 


the eauivalent of removing 1,000,000 men from industry for 


Yet while this gloomy score was being compiled, employees at the Martinsville, Va., 
nylon plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. were busy running up a new world 


safety record. As proof that men can work for years without seriously injuring them- 
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selves, they went over the top last year with a record 19,375,116 man-hours without a 
single lost-time accident. The record has lasted close to seven years. 

The record-smashing Martinsville program is typical of most Du Pont plants. Here, 
briefly, is how it works: 

1. A central safety committee, composed of the five divisional heads and the medical 
and safety supervisors, is the guiding light. Meeting monthly, it makes safety policies, 
helps solve special problems, reviews and passes on safety suggestions, and closely 
follows the plant record for indicative trends. 

2. A subcommittee, the Safety Activities Committee, meets twice monthly, con- 
siders safety, health, and protection problems affecting all or any part of the plant. 

3. All safety items are passed down by the Central Committee to supervisors, who 
instruct foremen, who in turn carry the “messages” to workers at regular group 
meetings. 

4. A methods and standards group assists plant areas in establishing efficient and 
safe ways of doing jobs and sets up standard practices that must be followed. Then all 
employees are meticulously trained in their performance. 

5. The plant is divided into a number of safety groups, each under an outstanding 
leader. 

6. New projects are closely studied from the safety angle. Machines are tested, 
unsafe features corrected. Du Pont area supervisors must certify that all new projects 
are safe for operation. 

7. Safety guards at Martinsville fall into three classifications: personal, physical 
educational. They include such items as hand-rails, machine guards, goggles, hairnets, 
safety shoes, and masks. Uniforms are required in certain areas, and safety shoes are 
recommended for everybody. 

8. Believing that healthy workers are safe workers, all job applicants are given com 
plete pre-employment physical examinations that meet strict medical standards. Thes« 
are repeated annually. 

9, Every time the plant wins a Board of Directors’ Safety Award (about every 158 
days at Martinsville), each employee is given the choice of a valuable prize, such as a 
camera, ice-crusher, luggage, or the like. 


Management Views on Pension and Welfare Plans 


rO DETERMINE the thoughts of management on the subject of pension and welfare plans 
Mill & Factory recently conducted a survey among all types and sizes of manufacturing 
companies. Following, in brief, are the findings: 

1. A majority, 78 per cent, of the respondents believe that, in general, manufacturing 
companies should set up some kind of pension plan for their production em 
ployees. 

Company pension plans, as supplements to the government Social Security pro 
gram, are preferable to a greatly expanded old age security program operated en 
tirely by the government, 89 per cent of the respondents indicate. 

Of those respondents who believe that company plans are desirable, 94 per cent 
believe that a contributory plan whereby cost is shared by employer and em 
ployee is preferable to a non-contributory plan whereby employer pays entire cost 
Costs for sickness benefits and life insurance for production workers should b 
handled partly by industry and the worker, 75 per cent of the respondents reply 
Such plans should be handled partly by industry, government, and worker, 12 per 
cent believe 


Strike Back —Give to Conquer Cancer! 
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THE SCIENTIFIC APPRAISAL OF MANAGEMENT. 
By Jackson Martindell. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1950. 300 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by F. Alexander Magoun* 


It has often been said that those who 
really know cannot write, and those who can 
write do not really know. Here, however, 
is an unusually well-written book, by a man 
who supervised the investment of over $600,- 
000,000 during his 17 years as president of 
Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., and who is current- 
ly president of the American Institute of 
Management. Here is a brilliant intellect 
which has shone in many corners of manage- 
ment appraisal and which has come up with a 
volume that might well be studied in the busi- 
ness office as well as in the citadels of learning. 

Contrary to what might be expected of an 
author whose experience has been conditioned 
by the taste buds of investors clamoring for 
profits, Martindell does not base his trust 
on financial statements. He sees other things 
as more important in an evaluative process, 
by nature complex in the extreme, and always 
bedeviled with inconstant factors. The char- 
acter of the management is the one thing 
which speaks with unmistakable accent. “That 
company is well managed whose officers do 
not permit unforeseen circumstances to dic- 
tate their actions. Intimate knowledge 
of a company’s officers is the first indispensable 
step toward management appraisal. A man- 
agement cannot be judged excellent solely on 
the basis of the results it seems to have 
achieved. This is because an apparent stroke 
of business genius may have been the simple 
product of the pressure of circumstances.” 

The lords of the coffers often do not realize 
that the management team can _ function 
smoothly only when it is composed of men 
who are spontaneously participating in a joint 
endeavor because they respect and like each 
other. There will be vigorous differences of 
opinion which result in fruitful thinking, but 
there will be no loss of emotional unity as a 
result of these differences. In discussing this 
point Martindell says, “Whether or not that 
spirit of unity is present in an organization can 
be detected immediately by the trained ob- 
server. The warmth with which department 
heads greet each other, question each other, 
and dovetail without reluctance at executive 
conferences, convey an unmistakable impres- 
sion.”” Strictly polite “Good mornings” among 
top executives, followed by the degenerating 
process of an equally suave gesture which stabs 
in the back, is more common in management 
than the public realizes—and more disastrous 


* President, Human Relations, Inc. 
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In measuring the board of directors, the 
book concludes that “‘a company possessed of 
an inside board must, in most cases, be viewed 
with suspicion. This is because the restraining 
influence and the watchdog attitude of outside 
directors is usually necessary to prevent busi- 
ness excesses and to guard the public welfare.” 
But are these the only alternatives? How about 
a combination of inside and outside directors? 

Surely all but the most naive would agree 
with the conclusion that in appraising a com- 
pany its organization chart is only a picture 
which often has little connection with what 
really happens. ‘Since management is a human 
function, the question of who, as an individual, 
exercises authority and where it is concen- 
trated in the formal: structure of the organiza- 
tion is of paramount importance. The formal 
organization chart can never reveal this because 
it cannot portray the actual personal relation- 
ships which exist within the officer group. 
Organization charts are therefore of little valuc 
in the management audit.”” There is coopera- 
tive participation only where there is confi- 
dence, and confidence only where there is both 
honesty and ability. ‘Not even the legal right 
of ownership exceeds in authority the claim of 
ability to express itself.” These, and not a 
formalized chart, are what really determine 
who is influenced by whom in the running of 
a company. 

This is a book which pulls no punches and 
which frankly states that plants are often lo- 
cated disadvantageously just because of some 
top executive’s preference as to where he wants 
to live. Furthermore, a long-established busi- 
ness may have stagnated into the production 
of goods which are relatively unprofitable in 
terms of the reality of the situation. “Of every 
plant, therefore, and of each major product, it 
must be asked why it is located where it is, and 
why it is produced. If the answers to these two 
questions do not convey a sense of controlled 
purpose, then it is to be presumed that serious 
weaknesses have been inherited by or have 
been generated by the management in ques 
tion.” 

Nepotism as a major cause of managerial 
weakness is identified and amply emphasized 
by examples. Examples are also given of ex 
cellent family management which has unfalter- 
ingly guided a business for a century or more 

The criteria applied to dividends on common 
stock are well known, but still will not be 
altogether popular. We all know that common 
stock is venture capital, but this intellectual 
realization does not always result in an emo- 
tional acceptance of the fact that: “The func- 
tion of management is not, as many common 
stockholders seem to believe, to disburse com- 
pany funds in order that the common stock 
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holders can survive. It is to preserve, to 
strengthen, and to develop the corporation, and 
then to make such dividend payments as the 
corporation's internal condition warrants. But 
only such as the circumstances do warrant!” 
Obviously, then, any management which bor- 
rows large sums and at the same time pays 
unusually high dividends is not to be rated as 
competent. 

The need for a virile research program 
which really searches, especially during a de- 
pression; sales management; dividend policy; 
convertible bonds and convertible preferred 
stocks as an index of management—each are 
treated in a separate chapter. The summary 
chapter titled, “The Principles of Excellent 
Management,” is itself an excellent recapitula- 
tion. 

The Appendix consists of the Management 
Audit Material of 301 questions which Mar- 
tindell has developed under 10 headings: (1) 
economic function, (2) corporate structure, 
(3) health of earnings growth, (4) fairness to 
stockholders, (5) fiscal policies, (6) research 
and development, (7) directorate analysis, (8) 
production efficiency, (9) sales vigor, (10) 
executive evaluation. Without long, detailed 
study, followed by actual application to a 
number of companies, one is likely to drown 
in his own questioning of so long and pene- 
trating a list of questions. But the reaction of 
this reviewer to the Appendix is that if it 
leaves something to be desired anywhere it is 
in the area of human relations in industry. 

There will be protest from some that this 
book is not a “scientific appraisal.” Their 
argument will be that it consists wholly of 
subjective opinions, and lacks the statistical 
tables, the graphs, the scatter diagrams, and 
weighted means, which are so often the trap- 
pings of what we call a scientific approach. 
Are not the 301 carefully devised and classified 
questions exactly the source of such data? Be- 
cause Martindell does not give us in detail 
the correlated results of returns from the 200 
companies he has thus analyzed does not mean 
that his method is not scientific. It merely 
means that how he reached his conclusions may 
be suspect because he has not shown us all 
his data. To have done so would have been 
to write an entirely different kind of book, 
perhaps more useful to the business school but 
less useful to the business man 


BUSINESS FORECASTING: A Survey of Business 
Practices and Methods. By Frank D. New- 
bury, et a/. Controllership Foundation, Inc. 
1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 1950. 
70 pages. $5.00. 


Better business forecasting is the key to 
better business in the future, according to this 
study, which is based on an analysis of the 
forecasting practices and methods of 38 selec- 
ted corporations in a wide cross-section of in- 
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dustry. The results of the survey emphasize 
that forecasting is the starting point of intelli- 
gent business planning, and is essential to suc 
cessful budgeting and control of expenses, costs, 
and profits. 

The report includes detailed case histories on 
the business forecasting methods of small 
single-unit companies, complex single operat- 
ing unit corporations and multi-unit corpora- 
tions in a variety of fields, plus tables revealing 
the practices of the 38 studied corporations in 
regard to the kinds of forecasting undertaken; 
whether external forecasting is done by each 
company’s own staff or by outside service; to 
whom reports are made; the primary function 
of the research staff; the field of research ac- 
tivity—economic, commercial, or financial; the 
method preferred by the company; the status 
of general business forecasts; the extent of 
outside service: who initiates, reviews, and 
approves the sales forecast; how the latter is 
based, and whether it is used as a basis for 
financial forecasts and budgets 


IDEALS & INDUsTRY. By Samuel Courtauld 
Cambridge University Press, New York, 
1949. 134 pages. $2.25. 


Reviewed by H. F. Willkie* 


In Ideals & Industry there is compiled a 
series of 10 addresses by the late distinguished 
Chairman of the Board of Courtauld’s Limited, 
Britain’s huge textile corporation.. These ad- 
dresses, rendered eminently readable without 
much editing, were delivered before a variety 
of British associations ranging from sectarian, 
educational, and art to economic, managerial, 
and service organizations, and at a time, as the 
author points out, when a person of his years 
might best address himself to postwar problems 
while younger men were involved totally in the 
pursuit of war and defense—i.e., 1942 to 1944 

Consequently, the collection of addresses as 
a whole is characterized by considerable reitera- 
tion of principle, even of phraseology; yet the 
changing nature of the audience is of such 
variety that Mr. Courtauld’s remarks reveal 
themselves with a sense of conviction and em- 
phasis, rather than repetition. 

I was particularly pleased with the oppor- 
tunity to review this book because of a long 
conversation I had with an officer of Court- 
auld’s about a year ago, that is, a year after the 
author's death. It appeared to me that the 
Chairman's policies were to be implemented by 
his associates, especially in the field of person- 
nel and labor relations. I was much taken with 
their views in industrial education—a subject 
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to which Mr. Courtauld addresses himself re- 
peatedly’ in this book—especially inasmuch as 
American experience has shown adult education 
to be a leavening agent for productivity, eth- 
lency, and cooperation 

Yet for all this, one is struck by the polarity 
of thought between British and American man- 
agement. Among the former there appears to 
be much more acceptance of government con- 
trol over industry on the national scale than we 
would countenance here. Nationalization of 
public utilities and control of factory location 
and industrial enterprise, for example, are felt 
to be properly governmental functions with 
them. To us these things spell Socialism. Yet 
at the same time our personnel and labor poli- 
cies are more realistic and more liberal than 
theirs, for Mr. Courtauld makes a strong case 
on many points in favor of 
tually have employed for 20 
take wholly for granted. 


practices we ac- 
years and now 
It seems strange that 
a nation in which industry and trade unionism 
flourished early, a nation which is characterized 
economically by an ascendancy of Socialism 
should be slow to evolve modern personnel 
concomitant feature 


point 


practice as a 
At another 
much more of a hiatus between financial and 


one gathers that there is 
industrial management than exists in this coun 
try and further that this standoffish attitude is 
mutual and deliberate on the part of the two 
surmised to the 


groups. One would have 


con- 


trary, that the preponderance of fiscal control 


national 


by the Treasury in England would 


have brought these interests close together for 
self-preservation and concerted action 

Inasmuch as this hook seeks to express the 
proper relationship, sometimes as an ideal, be- 
tween industry and the other correlates of Bri- 
this reviewer was surprised to 
particular segment of that 
a second one treated rather 
The one wholly missing in the 
book is the effect on industrial employees of 
international 


tain’s culture, 


find missing one 
culture and to find 
uncharitably 


relations: the one treated so un- 


haritably is the importance of good press rela- 
is meant not publicity but 
rather the recognition of the 


tions. by which 
press not solely 
as an organ of popular voice (which it seldom 
is) but as a sister industry, sharing the same 
problems and responsibilities as other industry 
As to the effect of international relations on 
industrial emplove es, it would he expe te d that 
lag far, far Br'tain 
whose accent on trade has made much of the 
apparently the 
British Isles 


pelling necessity of a broader, popular knowl 


America would behind 


world’s history. Yet insular 
character of the resists the com 


edge through an actual living experience of in- 
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ternational industrial exchange which world 
security demands. It does not seem sufficient, 
as in the British tradition, that the exchange of 
personal accord and experience between nations 
should be limited to chance crossings of the 
Channel by individuals or the annual junkets of 
buyers and sellers, scientists, and the like to the 
Continent in the interest of commerce or at a 
level of engagement generally unrecognized, 
unperceived and unsympathetic to the man-at- 
work. 

It is surprising, too, that the book contains 
no chapter dedicated to taxation and industry. 
Perhaps this is a refreshing experience for 
readers of modern industrial literature. In fact, 
to encounter a non-fiction book of any sort 
wholly devoid of statistics is a refreshing ex- 
perience, and Mr. Courtauld has demeaned 
neither his philosophy nor charm by making 
use of conventional symbolism. 

Perhaps the most intriguing concept which 
the author pursues is the designation of man as 
“the only non-economic animal.” Courtauld 
comes back to this again and again in his ex- 
position of the individual man in industrial 
society—-his rights, his obligations, his expen- 
sive preparation and maintenance, his incentives 
and aspirations. It is fitting to close this 
review with a quotation on this thesis from the 
book itself: 

“The illogical impulses of human nature 
letermine most of our actual deeds, and my 
favorite definition of man is: ‘the only non- 
economic arimal.’ It is because his imagination 
enables him to devote his surplus power to 
things beyond the control of economics that he 
is man. If he loses his non-economic essence 
his future has no further interest for me 
Today [employers] have to realize that the 
quality of the human beings whom they turn 
out of the factory doors every evening is even 
more important than the quality of the product 
they manufacture, and that the first is almost as 
much determined by them as the second.” 


TRADE UNIONS 
Harold J 
York, 1949. 


IN THE 
Laski. The 
182 pages. 


Reviewed by Philip Taft* 


New 
Viking Press 
$3.00. 


Society. By 
New 


Though the late Professor Laski did im 
portant work in government and _ political 
theory, he never manifested a deep interest 
in or extensive knowledge of trade unionism 
His lectures on the subject presented at a 


Department of Economics srown 
Providence, R 
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number of American colleges and universities 
under the sponsorship of the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America— are therefore tar from 
satisfactory. They lack the depth of understand 
ing of the trade union movement that might 
have been brought to the task by such authori 
ties in the field as England’s G. D. H. Cole or 
R. H. Tawney, for example. 

For some strange reason, the Soviet Union 
continually intrudes into the author's dis- 
cussion. An understanding of that country’s 
policies is, of course, very necessary; they have 
little to do with trade unions, however, ex 
cept to demonstrate that the kind that exist 
in England and in the United States are 
not possible there. Laski devotes a great deal 
of space to what amounts to little more than 
an apologia for Soviet policy. For example 
the harshness of the regime is explained by 
the desire of the government “to make a 
population overwhelmingly peasant in charac 
ter and recognize in one generation habits 
that elsewhere have been painfully acquired 
in over a century of disciplined experience.” 
This is almost like saying the reason why 
the pedestrian was hit by a speeding car 
was that he was crossing the street. It is 
quite true, but Professor Laski, who exhibited 
so much indignation at conditions in the 
United States, might have examined the moral 
implications of a policy that must resort to 
draconian measures. Further, Porfessor Laski 
finds that in the Soviet Union ‘no inherent 
divergence of interest between the obje 
of the trade union and those of the govern 
ment exist.” Yet he presents no evidence 
in support of this or of a number of his 
other assertions. How about the use of work 
books, compulsory shifting of workers, and 
slave labor camps? Are these among the ob- 
jectives of Soviet trade unions? 

Nor is there much enlightenment in his 
discussion of American trade unions. A typi 
cal example is his explanation “that the in- 
direct participation of trade unions in politics 
rests on the belief that the American economy 
is still based upon competitive enterprise and 
that political parties ought not to be the 
expression of any philosophy which  con- 
tradicts that belief.” The notion that trade 
union officers are not acquainted with the 
economic facts of life is a piece of intellectual 
snobbery. Experience, some of it painful, has 
taught American trade unionists to avoid in 
dependent political action. This policy is the 
one they believe will gain the unions the 
maximum advantage. The author furnishes 
no evidence to contradict that opinion 

In the Secret Battalion, written as 
of the Labour Party, Laski 
communists are dependent in “‘all 
policy upon the views of the Russi 
munist Party, to whose views they are un 
swervingly loyal.’ Further on, we are told 
that communists “have attacked socialist 
parties and trade unions both directly and 
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tells us 
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indirectly. They have attacked them incessant 
ly. They have splitting tactics 
without hesitation ommunists be 


ridmitt to firliate 


resorted to 


British Labour 
1, according 
tion to the 

Party of 


Party, turn 
to the 
lictatorshy the mmunist 
Moscow 
In addressing an American audience, Pro- 
fessor Laski sings a different tune. In the 
United States. we are told that “tales of woe 
about Communist infiltration into one or an 
other of the record the failure 
of leadership nen who have overwhelming 
majorities at lo not know 
how to bring action ‘ 
It is no more use blaming th munists for 
duty to do 


persisting 
unions are more like 
to the Labour 
ture 


unions 


than it to 
in his heresy.” 
ly to accept 
Party thar vat he furnished on his Ie 
tour. 

There 


warming 
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It is a pleasure a hopeful sign 
to find a book by a public relations practitioner 
an eminent 


that begins wit! 
social scientist 
“T believe 


careful observation of what may 


ly should begin with 
be described 
as communication of an 
individual to « nicate hi lings and 
another ee capacity 4 groups to 


eff vel an ntimately with 


ideas to 
communicate 
each other i 
sonable doubt that 
ivilization is facing today 

As Mr. Fitzgerald points out, too few publi 
relations exeé im gement men in 
general for that matter-—are familiar with what 
the social scientists have 
of communication. And 
a thorough understandin;s 
communicated from one human head to an 


utives and man 


so points out 


ideas are 


other is still part of the social scientists’ “un 


finished business.’ 
But much probing has been done, much has 

been learned, and in his book Mr. Fitzgerald 

tells u tl » about the nature of the 
al 

problems findings 
As he sa “if this were 


“st to salesmen 


technical 
and advertisers 


men. it would still be im 


only 
problem 
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portant. But it is more than that; for many 
will agree that some of the major problems in 
political science and in human relations today 

. stem in part from lack of common under- 
standing. ...”” 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s book does not deal with 
how press releases are written or how radio 
shows should be produced or how a caption 
for a picture is written. It does, however, deal 
with the effectiveness of the different media 
and their coverage of the population and the 
general way in which they fit into the lives of 
the American people and the business structure. 

The first 75 or so pages of the book explain 
why the practical application of techniques in 
human communication has grown into what is 
known as public relations, why it is important. 
and how it is undertaken. The remainder of 
the book—the bulk of it—tells something about 
the experiments in the nature of communica- 
tion and the resultant general principles. At 
the same time it analyzes results to be expected 
from the major media as vehicles for the appli- 
cation of these principles. Radio, the press, 
books, television, motion pictures and still pic- 
tures, advertising and special events are among 
the media which are evaluated in individual 
chapters. 

Mr. Fitzgerald deserves congratulations for 
helping to close a gap in the literature of pub- 
lic relations and business management by pre- 
senting this evaluation; he is to be com- 
mended, moreover, for underscoring the rela- 
tionship of public relations to the social 
sciences. 

For the general executives he covers his sub- 
ject well. Without being stuffy, he has one 
sharp eye on scholarship and, without being 
dull, the other on case histories. This book 
yields much useful knowledge and in a way 
that makes it pleasant reading. For the public 
relations specialist, Mr. Fitzgerald has some 
illuminating comments on the relationship of 
advertising and public relations and the status 
of public relations in its growth to profession- 
alism. 


THE AMERICAN SoLpIER: Volume I, Adjust- 
ment During Army Life; Volume 11, Combat 
and its Aftermath. By Samuel A. Stouffer 
et al. Princeton University Press, Princeton 
N. J., 1949. $7.50 per volume; both vol 
umes, $13.50. 


Reviewed by Walter R. Mahler* 


Executives responsible in any way for em- 
ployees’ ability and willingness to work will 
find The American Soldier a gold mine—a 
gold mine of suggestions, hypotheses, tech- 
niques, and methodology based on the first 
attempt on such a scale to direct human be- 
havior, in part at least, on scientific evidence 

These volumes are the end product of the 
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four-year activity of the Research Branch, In- 
formation and Education Division, United 
States Army. They provide a detailed record 
of the attitudes of the American soldier in 
World War II and of the techniques developed 
to study his attitudes 

It is a record in many ways unique. Neve 
before had modern methods of social science 
been employed on so large a scale by such 
competent technicians. The specific data are 
important to specialists in the Army and in 
the social sciences, but the implications of the 
findings and the methods used are of signi- 
ficance to executives concerned with human 
relations in business and industry. 

Volumes I and II are essentially descriptive 
of soldiers’ attitudes, particularly of those atti- 
tudes seeming to reflect adjustment. The first 
volume studies general problems of personal 
adjustment of_goldiers to the institutionalized 
life of the Army; the second treats the special 
problems of combat and its aftermath.** 

These volumes are not digests of Research 
Branch reports, but in most part represent 
completely new analyses of data collected in 
surveys and experimental studies made in the 
Army between 1941 and 1945. The prepara- 
tion of the four-volume series was accomplished 
by a civilian committee of the Social Science 
Research Council, supported by a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

The first five chapters of Volume I, Adjust- 
ment During Army Life, bring together in one 
place a very large amount of statistical data on 
variations in personal adjustment in the Army. 
The attitudes reflecting adjustment, though all 
positively correlated with non-verbal behavior 
(such as success in the Army as represented 
by promotions, or failure as represented by 
isolation in psycho-neurotic ward) appear to 
represent profiles which vary with the personal 
background characteristics of the individual 
soldier (such as education, age, and marital 
status) and with various factors in Army expe 
rience; for example, whether or not the soldier 
went overseas. Certain unique conceptual tools 
the scalogram, varying profiles, and the theory 
of * relative deprivation, are introduced to help 
in more generally ordering otherwise disparate 
empirical findings. 

The remaining chapters deal with selected 
problems, mainly those involved in men’s re- 
action to the Army as a social institution 
Chapter 6 treats social mobility; Chapter 7, 
job assignment and job satisfaction; Chapter 8, 
attitudes toward leadership and social control; 
Chapter 9, orientation of soldiers toward the 
war; and Chapter 10, Negro soldiers in the 
Army. 

The one important condition which makes 

Volumes III and IV have been released recently 

Volume III analyzes the problems involved in 

experimental studies of communication. Volume 
IV reviews selected methodological problems of 
measurement and prediction and will be of 


primary interest to those concerned with techni 
cal problems of measurement and _ prediction. 
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this series of particular value to industrial rela- 
tions executives is that the Research Board was 
established by the Army to do a practical engi- 
neering job, not a ‘scientific’ job. The social 
scientist was asked to tackle a job in the same 
manner that he would be required to do it in 
industry. The Research Board had to provide 
quickly and accurately facts about attitudes 
which would be practically useful in policy- 
making. It was concerned with attitudes toward 
very specific things which might be manipu- 
latable. How do men feel about their job 
assignment? What did men feel about promo- 
tions? What about the training program? 
What do men like about their current situa- 
tion? What do they criticize? 

The major implement of the Research Branch 
was the questionnaire based upon public 
opinion and market research techniques, sup- 
plemented on one hand by informal “sizing up” 
of the situation and, on the other hand. by 
official operational statistics. 

Of course, the findings cannot be applied 
lirectly to current problems of industry. Never- 
theless, many of the findings are not unrelated 
to problems in industry, as it is estimated that 
out of every four men in the Army one had 
a combat job and of the remaining three, one 
had a clerical job, one a skilled job, and one 
a semi-skilled or unskilled job. The findings 
are stimulating and some are quite surprising, 
requiring a reconsideration of some principles 
long espoused by personnel men. For example. 
a group with relatively less promotion chances 
tended to have a higher proportion of men 
speaking very favorably of promotion than an. 
other group with greater promotional chances 

Industrial relations executives who have seen 
the rise and fall of a variety of incentive sys. 
tems will find clues in Chapter 8 about the 
factors essential if group rewards and disci- 
pline are to be effective. One of the most 
important learned in the Research 
Branch experience was the risks of generaliz- 
ing from a pattern of differences revealed in a 
single small sample. The safest check was the 
consistency of replications. The study of per 
sonal adjustment was found to be much easier 
than the study of inter-personal relationships; 
for example, group cooperation. Many other 
findings will prove of interest to the inquiring 
reader 

A final note for those who. would relat 
research to production problems. The experi- 
ence of these talented researchers demonstrated 
that research groups attached to operating 
groups succeed only if two conditions were 
satisfied 


lessons 


The administration and the research di 
rection must be in close and continual 
touch with respect to administrative pol 
needing research for clarification 
or decision 

The research agency must try -to antici 
pate future problems by advance plan 
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ning in arder that research results can 
be made available very promptly when 
needed. 


It is becoming increasingly evident to keen 
students of industrial relations that organiza- 
tions, especially large ones, must develop ade- 
quate procedures for systematically utilizing the 
motivations of men as well as their aptitudes. 
The four volumes of The American Soldier 
provide evidence that this can be accomplished 
in a practical situation 


Worps INTO Type. Based studies by 
Marjorie E. Skillin, et al. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1948. 585 pages. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Roland E. Burdick 


This is a thorough and practical guide for 
preparing any kind of copy for the printer 
Printers’ ‘‘penalty charges” for poorly pre 
pared copy can be avoided, time can be 
saved, and the appearance of one’s words 
in print can be vastly improved by reference 
to this comprehensive desk book. 

Its scope is greater than its title indicates 
including guidance in matters of grammar 
and the effective use of words. This section 
alone comprises some 200 pages and the help 
it provides is equally valuable in the use of 
both the printed and spoken word. A de- 
tailed index makes quick reference easy. 

Words into Type will be welcomed in any 
department where a major stock-in-trade is 
the effective use of words—in advertising 
press releases, speeches, reports, and even 
in routine company correspondence. Together 
with The American College Dictionary, Dr 
Flesch’s The Art of Plain Talk or The Art 
of Readable Writing, and perhaps a Thesau 
rus—Words into Type will round out a basic 
working library for any office where good 
communication is essential to good business 
That leaves no one out. 


By Sidney Lens 
1949. 


Lert, RIGHT AND CENTER. 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 
445 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Martin Dodge* 


Although Sidney Lens, author of Le/t, Right 
and Center, gives no inkling in the 445 pages 
of his book that he is aware of the role and 
responsibilities of management, he presents on 
nearly every page something which manage- 


ment can ill afford to miss. He describes labor 
rackets, implicating management as well as 
labor racketeers. He pans labor leaders for 
not getting what they could out of manage 
ment. He depicts the defeats of unionism, as 
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well as its victories. He touches upon every 
significant movement of labor in America, from 
Revolutionary times to the fourth round, ex- 
posing the strength and weaknesses of support 
ing ideologies, both foreign and domesti 
And, assuming labor's cause to equate with the 
public interest, he exhorts the reader to adopt 
a concept of labor domination, which to be 
economic must be political, to be effective must 
be monopolisti 

The author is a union official. 
organized labor from the insid 
CIO, in New 
presently as 


He has seen 
both AFL and 
York, Washington, Detroit, and 
lirector of the United Service Em- 
ployees Union—-AFL, in Chicago. He _ has 
written for the Harvard Business Review and 
lectured at the University of Chicago 

His illuminating teeming with 
the central personalities and events which have 
made American history, is blanked out 
against the following observation which he 
makes in the opening sentence of the book: 
Once upon a time labor’s leadership was all 
idealism.” To the author's great regret, this 
long sin passed. Admitting the 
and simple unionisth” in the 
AFL, Mr. Lens contends that 


long since becon 


discussion 


labor 


time has 
need for “pure 
earlier days of the 
Gomperism” has ie obsolete 
that whereas business unionism attracted wage 
earners when wages was the chief issu when 
the Knights of Labor and Daniel de Leon and 
The First International carried only an unsub 
stantial appeal——it has too ma 

dulling 


asion for grafting and 


now proved 
terialistic for t nes, a cause for 
labor's vision 
racketeering 
“Tdealism is the great need today, the 
He is not thinking of this term, 
il sense. His idea is that 
labor has a mission in America and that that 
mission is to achieve class solidarity and class 
set up power- 
which 
mean onopoly. The trend toward more 
counter 
monopoly of even greater power to serve the 


interests ¢ f 
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vuthor clain 
however, i e ethi 


superiority trialization has 


ful aggregations ¢ ipital, he maintains 
monopoly ibor’ must 
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and Murray 
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In which labor 
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that it has no serious interest in advancing the 
welfare of the wage earner. He concludes that 
red baiting therefore only serves Moscow, as 
it develops resentments in people who believe 
they are unjustly accused; that effective attack 
against the Stalinists must rest on spreading the 
word to the rank and file—and to many un 
suspecting employers—that Communism as it 
is practiced today is not a revoluntionary move- 
ment but a fraudulent cover for protecting and 
perpetrating Joe Stalin and his coterie at the 
top of the Soviet government. 


Mr. Lens has faith that once these facts are 
made clear to the rank and file, they will take 
care of the Commies. He has faith too that 
the rank and file, undefiled by the “business” 
involvements of their leaders, more ‘‘idealistic”’ 
and consequently more radical than their lead 
ers, can readily be prepared for full-scale pol1- 
tical action. Were it not for the proprietary 
interest which union officials enjoy in their 
respective fields, organic unity would long ago 
have been achieved, the author believes. Now 
with political cooperation at the top and proper 
education among the membership as to the 
urgency for political action, Mr. Lens sees hop« 
for a real Labor Party in America. In fact he 
sees this as a necessity— ‘Unions must either 
evolve political instruments or perish. 
Labor is a separate class that needs its own 
political party.’ He would shelve once and for 
all Gompers’ “Reward your friends and punish 
your enemies” doctrine. He would dissolve the 
labor-Democratic coalition and promote instead 
the European concept of a labor government. 
He states, “Implicit in political action is that 
those who undertake it must be ready to take 
over the reigns of government itself.” 

Such a government, or any government that 
survives, must take responsibility, he thinks, 
for maintaining security and stability for the 
worker and providing an ever increasing stand- 
ard of living. If free enterprise is no longer 
apable of providing those ends, then, Mr 
Lens contends, “government intervention into 
free enterprise’ would have to go all out, to 
the point of taking over private enterprise for 
the social good 

Left, Right and Center is replete with im 
portant facts about American labor. The au 
commended for his objective ap 
praisal of past events and for the detachment 
he shows in writing about his fellow unionists 
His views regarding political action are astute 
But the assumptions and con- 
advances as the burden of his 

grave doubt upon the author's 
To contend that America’s standard 
lespite all the breaks in its upward 
ould be permanently improved upon by 
some alien formula, is to 

that, compared with our 
rmulas to date have produced 

assume that any net gain 
“social good” can be achieved by gener- 


thor is to be 


ind provocative 
lusions he 
eatise throw 


judgment 
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ally shackling the enterprise system and shift 
ing economic power to the government, over 
looks the inevitable loss of freedom and de 
bilitation of the people that would follow, and 
lisregards the fact that, government being 1n 
herently incompetent, the end result of any 
such change would be not more “good,” but 
“less. 

Mr. Lens is undoubtedly right in his assump- 
tion that labor is going to play a more impor 
tant part in American politics. He is un- 
doubtedly wrong in his assumption that an 
enlarged role of government in America 
whether labor or otherwise, will benefit anyone 
permanently, except perhaps those in the rul 
ing hierarchy. The most damaging inconsist 
ency in Mr. Lens’ position is that whereas he 
sees clearly that Stalin and his cohorts will go 
to any lengths to keep themselves in power, he 
forgets that it is a basic human “weakness 
for any One in power to try to perpetuate him- 
self—the more power he has the more extreme 
measures he will take. This is also true of 
political parties. It would be true of a Labo: 
Party. The stronger it became and the longer: 
it stayed in power, the less would it be con- 
erned with the interests of the people. This 
is not necessarily a reason against a Labor 
Party. But it is a reason that a Labor Party 
will not get what Mr. Lens thinks it will get 


PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
By Richard P. Calhoun. Harper & Brothers 
New York, 1949. 540 pages. $5.50 


Reviewed by Charles A. McKeand* 


The author of this work is to be commended 
for his recognition of fundamentals and of the 
need for improved standards of performanc« 
on the part of personnel administrators. The 
substantiating data contained in his survey 
tables reporting procedures of many companies 
is a noteworthy feature of the book. His recog- 
nition of the relationship of line and_ staff 
which emphasizes the staff function of per- 
sonnel is most praiseworthy. 

Mr. Calhoun’s treatment of employment in 
terviewing is broader in scope and more de 
tailed than similar presentations to be found 
in the average text on personnel nanagement 
His frank discussion of the use of references 
fills a long-felt need. A survey table indicat 
ing the participants in the induction process 
points up prevailing practices with regard to 
the presentation of various policies. Un- 
fortunately no follow-up of induction is sug 
gested, yet this is the most effective means of 
proving the validity of selection and weaves 
selection, induction, and training into a firm 
fabric. 

The chapter on training points up training 
problems in a new light, particularly in rela 
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tion to prevailing practices. But when will we 
stop taking the academic approach to training 
problems and begin develop employees into 


well-rounded h 


Vhe author touches on ; 1¢ ~=well-estab 
lished pi { devices, such as job analysis 
evaluation and in he problems of wag« 
and sala ustration, an the proper 
function of per lepartment in these 
procedures 

Workload is a topic not generally discussed 

booKs on personnel administration prob 
ems; nevertheless this volume contains a 
thorough discussion of management, employee, 
and union views on the subject. The prob- 

ms involved in establishing equitable load, 
the administrative and psychological aspects 
is well as the factor f fatigue, rest time, the 
grievances nming from the 
problem—all are ated in a practical manner 
department 1 
matt 

The auth d al COVE! th subject 
ommuni eading 
Publicity fi nploye i 
public relations ; t corresponds to 
related to employee rela noteworthy 
As a rule, the topic of is included 
in personnel texts under the prosaic heading 
f “Salary and Wage Adn tion.” In this 
volume it is well handled under the heading of 
Problems of Job Status 

Mr. Calhoun discuss 
employee relations in one chapter which he 
titles “Foundation Labor Relations.’ 

nomenclature and 
metime have a 
nctions between 
r relations, and 
overs all the 

ind program 


he 


broad subject of 


Rives CONSId 

and employee 
The chapters on grievance handling, col 
ctive bargaining, 1egotiations 
Exception 
Calhoun’s con 
clusions; also t negative approach to cer 
ain union problems. ess, he has 


managed to raise at il nu ’r of ques 
tions which are thought-stimulating, even if 


his answers do not always satisfy. He has 


failed, however, to cover adequately the union 


problems created by irresponsible leadership 


secondary boycotts, featherbedding, and similar 


laches 


management hea 

concluding chapter on ‘Tools of Per- 
sonnel Administration” touches briefly on forms 
and records and proceeds to a discussion of 
such basic matters as performance, attendance 
turnover, exit interviews survey and Service 
rating records—all of which are { in the 
proper appraisal of the real val f per 
ynnel administration 
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APPRAISING VOCATIONAL FITNESS BY MEANS 
OF PsYCHOLOGICAL Tests. By Donald E. 
Super. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 
xxi -++ 727 pages (selected bibliography of 
995 titles). $5.00. 


Reviewed by Bernard J. Muller-Thym* 


Within a relatively short compass—-a book 
that fits neatly in the hand or on a business 
bookshelf—Professor Super has summarized 
most of the useful existing knowledge on 
readily available psychological tests and what 
(principally as individual tests) they have been 
proved to contribute to finding the job for 
which a man is fit. 

There is a subtle and deceptive craftsman- 
ship about this book, which conducts the 
reader through significant research in testing 
so that even the non-professional gets ‘not only 
facts, but approach and interpretation—learns 
how to think about testing. These two objec- 
tives—to bring together, interpret, etc., the 
findings of significant research in the field and 
to show the reader how to work with, think 
about or evaluate tests—are clearly stated in 
the author's preface. Both are as important 
for the personnel executive as they are for 
students who would use Appraising Vocational 
Fitness as a textbook in an introductory grad 
uate course. 

There is no question that Professor Super 
has attained those .objectives. He has turned 
out a thorough, professional, readable book, 
and one which unquestionably belongs in a 
basic working personnel library. The rest of 
this review, therefore, will point out briefly 
what this book is about and some of the plus 
values it offers readers of THE MANAGEMENT 
REVIEW. 

This is a book about tests. While the author 
does refer to the role of interviews, etc., in 
selection or vocational direction, he appraises 
and evaluates only psychological tests. The 
author covers most of the psychological tests 
which are readily available today (as well as 
pointing out the advantages of custom-built 
batteries). Space-wise, his emphasis is heavier 
on pencil-and-paper, work-sample, etc., psycho- 
metric instruments than on projective, clinical, 
and similar techniques. 

Again, while the author naturally points 
out the usefulness of test batteries, his empha- 
sis is heavily on what the individual test has 
been proved to contribute to appraising voca- 
tional fitness. This approach not only makes 
the book a more valuable working source of 
information, but has the added advantage for 
the average personnel executive of showing 
him how much or how little actually has been 
proved about a particular test he may he 
considering 

Finally, the book reviews tests under such 
headings as Intelligence, Proficiency, Clerical 
Aptitude, Manual Dexterities, Mechanical Ap- 
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titude, Spatial Visualization, Artistic Ability, 
Musical Talents, Interests, Personality, Atti- 
tudes, and Temperament. (Some of these sec 
tions are rather more fully developed than 
others, but frequently this is a reflection of 
the amount of research which has been pub 
lished.) These chapters are amplified by 
others which discuss the role of testing, pre- 
dictability, methods of construction, standard 
ization and validation, using test results in 
consultation, etc. 

Obviously, this book is valuable to the typi 
cal personnel executive for the information 
which it brings together and interprets. (There 
is little in the book which is not already known 
to a professional worker in the field, but not 
much of this information has hitherto been 
readily available to the executive who needs 
it.) 

The greatest value of the work, however, 
will be in the orientation it will provide the 
personnel executive. In simple, straightforward 
language, it gives him a brief view of how tests 
are constructed, of the range of tests readily 
available, of the limits of what individual tests 
may be expected to do. Professor Super’s ap- 
proach cuts a clean path between the naive 
enthusiasms and the equally naive scepticisms 
which many business men have about testing 
It should do much to encourage the sound use 
of tests, for vocational counseling and sele 
tion, not only in special guidance centers, but 
in business itself 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS: A Hand- 
book of Applied Personnel Practices in 
Cleveland. The Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, NBC Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, 1950. 78 pages. $5.00. 


How many manufacturers have employee in- 
surance? Pension programs? Give six holi- 
days? Operate under an incentive system? 
These and some 70 other questions concerning 
personnel administration and the labor-manage- 
ment relationship are comprehensively explored 
in this current report on the annual regional 
Personnel Practices Survey of the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland. In this survey, data 
was obtained from 369 companies in the Cleve- 
land area that employ 139,545 persons, or 
almost 74 per cent of the city’s industrial 
workforce. Though the study was restricted 
geographically, the findings should be of value 
to employers throughout the country, since 
Cleveland is a city of typical industries and 
unions and thus provides a fairly accurate index 
of industrial relations trends. 

The manual is divided into two sections, the 
first dealing with management policies regard- 
ing office personnel, the second concerned with 
the industrial relations practices of companies 
as they apply to the factory worker. Visual 
graphs enable the reader to see at a glance the 
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number of companies that have adopted a 
particular policy, and how many employees are 
on their payrolls. The survey is designed to 
give the executive an instant picture, and a 
picture in sharp focus, of the community indus- 
trial relations scene 

The various topics covered for both white 
collar and hourly factory workers are: Absences, 
Accidents, Age Limitations, Arbitration, Auto- 
mobile Mileage Allowance, Bonus (voluntary), 
Cafeteria, Call-in-Pay, Check-off of Union 
Dues, Clean-up Time, Dispensary, Employee 
Communications, Grievances, Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Incentive Systems, Insurance, Jury 
Duty, Layotfs, Leaves of Absence, Loans to 
Employees, Lunch Periods (paid), Employ- 
ment of Married Women. 

Grouped under the heading “Miscellaneous’’ 
are such subjects as: Aptitude Tests, Attitude 
Surveys, Bowling Leagues, Bulletin Boards, 
Cost of Living Clause, Counseling Service, 
Credit Union, Employment of Relatives, Em- 
ployee Handbooks, Exit Interviews, Financial 
Reports, Handicapped Workers, House Organs, 
Identification Badges, Intelligence Tests, Job 
Descriptions, Job Evaluation, Job Posting, 
Labor-Management Committees, Letters from 
the President, Management Prerogative Clause 
in Contract, Merit Rating, Office Rules and 
Regulations, Parking Facilities, Part-Time Em- 
ployees, Pay for Company Picnic, Profit Sharing 
Plans, Suggestion Systems, Supervisory Train 
ing, Vacations. 


MAKING CONFERENCE PROGRAMS WorK. By 


M. F. Stigers. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 256 pages. $3.50 


Reviewed by George W. Ken ning* 


M. F. Stigers clearly demonstrates in Making 
Conference Programs Work that he is effec- 
tively familiar with the skill of conference lead- 
dership. His constant, first-hand references 
throughout the test bear ample testimony to the 
enviable amount of experience he has had “in 
the field.” One reading of the book left this 
reviewer cold, however—with the feeling that 
its author had established a few sound mechan- 
ical fundamentals, but still had not rendered 
the subject well enough, or  penetratingly 
enough, to warrant any further reading. 

But such an off-the-cuff conclusion is not in 
any way meant to be as destructively critical as 
it may at first appear. For many, if not most 
of the written approaches to this particular 
subject fall short of breathing life into a topic 
which ordinarily should have sufficient interest 
potential. Despite a fairly exhaustive perusal 
of conference technique texts, this reviewer is 
still waiting to find one which treats the topic 
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for what it is worth, one which does something 
for the reader, enough so that he will fully 
comprehend the concepts of Mr. Stigers’ own 
pattern as expressed by him in Part I, “How 
to Train Conference Leaders,” and Part II, 

How to Use a Conference Program.” Those 
interested in this subject are usually seeking 
more realism, more familiarity with actual 
situations, than that offered here. 

At best, it is difficult to record all those 
things which may occur in a conference, to 
describe how to prepare for an effective meet- 
ing or exactly how to train a successful con- 
ference leader. Because this is so, it seems that 
Mr. Stigers only confuses that which should be 
clearly defined by description and example, by 
dividing his references betwen conference work 
in industry and conference work in our school 
systems. Granted that the techniques of pres- 
entation and discussion-leading are similar and 
that the organization of materials which lend 
themselves to the conference technique is some- 
what the same, nevertheless there is still sufh- 
cient difference between conditions in industry 
and in school to warrant different instructional 
material—and separate textual treatment. 

Consistent with the premise that whatever is 
done should be done well, Part III, ‘Statements 
and Typical Conference Reports,” is rather 
wasted in that it does not add enough to the 
explanation of the basic problems of ‘How to 
Train Conference Leaders’ and “How to Use a 
Conference Program.’ Exemplary as_ the 
sample “conference reports’ are, they do not 
contribute very specifically to the know-how of 
actually operating a conference—the primary 
task of the interested reader. 

Specifically, this reviewer would like to see 
in such a text as Making Conference Programs 
Work a “bread and butter” discussion of what 
actually happens in a _ group conference. 
Enough examples of how a leader ‘“‘starts,” 
“guides,” and ‘stops’ participation effectively 
should be put down to give the reader a mean- 
ingful story. Such detail would “pile up,” but 
it would constitute, nevertheless, the type of 
thing that the potential conference man is look- 
ing for—details with examples. 

Mr. Stigers has not elaborated extensively 
enough on the mechanical use of a leader's 
guide or manual. The guide or manual is a 
basic tool. Effective utilization of it is vital 

A final comment involves a gap in Mr. 
Stigers’ description of material utilization. The 
phase omitted is that of the possibility of em- 
ploying serialized units, discussions started i# 
one meeting and completed in a subsequent 
meeting. While reference is made to this form 
of continuity, its significance as a technique of 
presentation is not completely established. 

The material on the whole is sound and well 
organized but, as has been indicated, limited 
The author would have produced a more useful 
book, in this reviewer's opinion, by selecting 
fewer subjects to describe and describing those 
selected more completely. 


Dynamic EQuipMENT Poticy. By George 
Terborgh. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 290 pages. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Wyman P. Fiske* 

In its foreword this book is described as ‘an 
attempt to rethink fundamentally the underlying 
theory of equipment policy.” It is the result of 
a research study conducted under the auspices 
of the Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
of which the author is Research Director. The 
major portion of the book is concerned with a 
theoretical analysis of the problem of equip- 
ment replacement of producers’ goods and the 
development of an enginering formula as a 
basis for replacement decisions. It concludes 
with a relatively brief discussion of replacement 


policy. 
Replacement is defined as “the functional 
lislodgment of an existing facility.” Any re- 


placement decision must be based on two ele- 
ments: operating inferiority and capital cost. 
Both of these require adjustment for the time 
element by interest discounting methods. If 
capital cost were not a factor, the maximum of 
operating performance would always be sought. 
Since capital is inevitably a factor, the analyst 
always has to choose on the one hand between 
more capital cost and higher operating per- 
formance, and, on the other hand, less capital 
cost with a lower degree of operating perform- 
ance. The answer is to be found in a compari- 
son of ‘the lowest combined time-adjusted aver- 
age of capital cost and operating inferiority 
obtainable’’ from the present machine with that 
obtainable from the proposed replacement. For 
this measure, the author has coined a new term 
adverse minimum.”’ He sceks to compare the 
‘adverse minimum’ of the “challenger” with 
that of the ‘defender 

, Every machine ts subject to deterioration (in 
performance and cost of operation) and ob- 
solescence. Because of these factors “‘a gap 
opens up . . . between the operating perform- 
ance of a machine in service and the best 
performance obtainable from its current chal- 
lenger.”’ Particular emphasis is placed on the 
proposition that the proposed replacement (the 
hallenger) will show a similar operating in 


feriority as compared with the best challenger 
ippearing in each Of the successive years. A 
basic assun ption is ma le that these operating 
inferiorities come at a uniform  rate—or 


‘‘eradient’’—year by year. Determination of the 
yased on (1) this 
gradient, (2) the cost (or current value) of 


adverse minimum is_ base 


the machine under analysis, and (3) an interest 
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or discount factor. Various short cuts are 
possible and are presented. 


Having developed the formulae, the author 
compares his conclusions with existing practice 
in replacement analysis. He points out that 
current practice ignores the possibility of ob- 
solescence in the new machine and fails to 
recognize any possible increase in service value 
through increased output or a better product. 
The practice of requiring a short pay-off period, 
in his opinion, generally results “in an overdue 
prolongation of the life of existing installations 
and a corresponding accumulation of mechani- 
cal zombies.’ Similarly, the use of a high rate 
of return acts as a handicap to replacement. 


In approaching the discussion of replacement 
policy, three difficulties in present policy are 
noted. These are in turn: ignorance, poor or- 
ganization, and lack of capital. Since the 
author takes the position that, with minor ex- 
ceptions, all existing replacement formulas and 
devices are unsound, he concludes that Ameri- 
can industry is arriving at replacement policy 
without knowledge of the facts. ‘American in- 
dustry has had nothing better to work with 
than folklore and superstition.” He points out 
that responsibility for replacement decisions is 
poorly placed. ‘In a very substantial propor- 
tion of manufacturing enterprises, there is no 
official whose special business it is to make a 
continuing study of the possibilities of re- 
mechanization and to bring these possibilities 
up for decision.” The final decision on re- 
equipment outlays is placed in the hands of 
chief executive officers or the board of directors 
rather than in the hands of engineers, with the 
result ‘that there is “an unfortunate divorce of 
power and authority on the one hand from 
knowledge and experience on the other.” Lack 
of capital is indicated to be a determining or 
important factor in replacement decisions in 
four out of five cases. In his opinion, Ameri- 
can industry, by refusing to seek outside capital, 
is passing up many opportunities for profitable 
replacement of equipment. 


He suggests three elements in any sound re- 
placement policy: First of all, there must be a 
rational analytical framework for the compari- 
son of mechanical alternatives.’’ Secondly, there 
is necessary “proper organization’; respon- 
sibility for analysis and decision must be in the 
hands of a competent individual or staff. 
Finally, there is needed a “proper attitude all 
along the line, including the top officials or the 
board of directors, as the case may be, who 
make the final decision.” In the words of the 
author, this means “a willingness to spend 
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money—-and to raise it if need be—for justified 
re-equipment.” 

Mr. Terborgh rests his case definitely upon 
engineering analysis. He is suspicious of the 
clement of management judgment and seeks to 
develop a formula which will give a final yes 
or no answer. In his attack upon existing 
analytical methods, he appears to give little or 
no recognition to the choice of short payoft 
periods as a protection against the factor of 
error in underlying assumptions and estimates. 
This factor of error is ne essarily high in a 
world where we can never see very far ahead. 
His own formula by its preciseness tends to 
conceal this factor of error, rather than bring 
it out into the open to be considered in the 
final judgment. 

The influence of Dynamic Equipment Polit 
is certain to be reduced by the complexity of 
the presentation. The use of a special and un- 
familiar terminology constitutes a severe hand 
cap in the communication of the author's ideas 
Many who might turn for help to the book will 
be discouraged by the difficulties of its presenta 
tion. 


BACKGROUNDS OF Power: The Human Story 
of Mass Production. By Roger Burlingame. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1949 
372 pages. $5.00. 


Revie u ed by N. a B. Gras 


In this book the author effectively combines 
mechanical engineering, history, and journalism. 
The central theme is the impact of mass pro- 
duction—man’s own creation—on human 
society. The author has not chosen to analyze 
mass production in detail or to deal exhaus 
tively with the impact, much less to narrate the 
history of all the phenomena involved. With 
light touch, however, he does enough of all 
these things to set us thinking afresh about the 
whole problem of man’s relation to machinery 

The five essentials of mass production are set 
down as precision, standardization, inter: hang 
ability, synchronization, and continuity. These 
are shown as developing at different times in 
history, but their effective combination came 
quite late. The contributions of Eli Whitney 
and Oliver Evans of the eighteenth century are 
given special emphasis. Then from a general 
background of mechanical growth the author 
proceeds to the central theme—man's fear of 
his own accomplishments. Large-scale produ 
tion, he points out, leads to monopoly, and this 
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men fear as an instrument for raising the prices 
of the goods they must consume; that is, men 
create machinery which in turn oppresses them 
by overcharging for the output. This fear leads 
some men in the direction of socialism and this 
in turn begets more fear. But perhaps the most 
insidious fear is that the tenders of the machines 
will lose their individuality. The author be- 
leves that what the workers dislike is not the 


monotony but the avxonymity of their associa- 
tion with machinery. As evidence, he cites the 
case of the team of six girls whos« working 
conditions were watched and controlled in an 
experiment at the Hawthorne works of the 
Western Electric Company a few years ago 
How those poot girls have been overworked 
ever since in management literature! 


The mass of men seem to be in danger of 
losing their individuality, Mr Burlingame 
thinks. Education does not help them, for edu 


cators, like economists, suffer from a severe 
sodial lag, as he points out. The scientist and 
the engineer have forged ahead, leaving the 
worker hopelessly behind. Mr. Burlingame as 
in historian refuses to prophesy where man’s 
fears and hopelessness will lead him possibly, 
of course, to socialism. In other words. the 
author has no solution. 

In perusing this loosely compiled book, the 
reader must piece together the fragm« nts. May- 
be the author planned it that way. Some read- 
ers will find little reality in discussing labor in 
the abstract. We know of some workers who 
want only good wages and good working con 
litions, while others want to be patted on the 
hack and be made to appear to be what they 
ire not. Others get no satisfa tion in work but 
love power—-such as the trade unions can offer 

The author's obsession with mass production, 
mass war, and mass finance, to say nothing of 
mass consumption, seems a bit excessive, but 
that is for each reader personally to decide. It 
may be that the rank and file of men fit into 
the larger groupings very readily and that they 
have no fear of anonymity but welcome it 
Here too is a fatal error, or the danger thereof, 
namely, thinking about men as if there was any 
such single social grouping. At least we can 
see economic men, aesthetic men, intellectual 
men, religious men, political men, and social 
men, These groups have their own sense of 
values. The last-named is probably larger than 
all the others put together: and. if so. the 
majority of people would even welcome mass 
production that would enable them to belong to 
a large group with its routines and fashions. 
Perhaps the danger is not that most men fear 
mass production but that they will readils 
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accept it and creep into the comfortable posi- 
tion of ivy on an oak. 

Just as the essentials of mass production are 
open to discussion, so is the social impact of 
the system open to question. The author's in- 
sistence on the lag in understanding this im- 


pact is one of the most important contributions 


of this challenging book. 


PRINCIPLES OF SALARY AND WAGE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By A. W. Barbour. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New London, 
Conn., 1949. 117 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Robert D. Gray* 


Despite its name, this book does not deal 
with “principles.” It does not present ‘‘a 
fundamental truth’’ or ‘‘a comprehensive law or 
doctrine, from which others are derived, or on 
which others are founded,” which are Web- 
ster’s definitions of “principle.” It describes 
only some details of salary and wage adminis- 
tration. 

It is difficult to determine for what group 
the volume was written. The author says: “This 
book intends to benefit those who are responsi- 
ble either directly or indirectly for the estab- 
lishment and administration of pay schedules.” 

The book cannot have been designed for the 
salary and wage administrator, because the au- 
thor says: ‘“The initial requirement to be met 
before a program can be planned is that a 
competent Salary and Wage Administrator shall 
be obtained. ...’’ He then outlines the quali- 
fications for the salary and wage administrator: 

He should have demonstrated his technical pro- 
ficiency in his field over a period of years. 

He should have demonstrable ability to super- 
vise and train subordinate workers. 

He should be a man fully capable of explaining 
the principles of his work to supervisors and 
executives at all levels. 

To be successful, he must enlist the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of everyone 
with whom he is required to deal. 


Some chapters seem to be aimed at job 
analysts, but again the author says: ‘Journey- 
man Job Analysts should have acquired a 
good working knowledge of job investigation, 
job evaluation, and wage determination.” 

The book can hardly have been designed for 
members of the line organization who may 
serve on wage and salary committees, because 
the author states in many places that the wage 
and salary administrator should have substantial 
authority. An executive in a company which 
does not have systematic wage and salary ad- 
ministration is not likely to want to install such 
a plan on the basis of the explanation given. 

The volume is systematically organized, pro- 
ceeding from a discussion of relative and ab- 
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solute wages to fact-finding (job analysis), job 
descriptions, job evaluations, wage determina- 
tion, establishing the program, maintaining the 
program, and integration of salary and wage 
administration with the industrial relations pro- 
gram and collaboration with other staff activi- 
ties, 

A specific job evaluation plan with a very 
small number of points is presented. The 
maximum number of points is 204, but the 
maintenance machinist, the highest job 
described in the volume, is evaluated at only 
59 points. 

The author introduces an unusual method of 
ranking jobs. He starts with the journeyman 
class at a certain grade or level in the salary 
structure. He then proposes that the working 
leader or ‘‘straw boss’’ be paid one additional 
grade; the senior worker, two additional 
grades; the working foreman, three additional 
grades; and the full supervisor, four or more 
additional grades. He also suggests relation- 
ships for positions below the journeyman level 
such as junior, junior intermediate, and helper. 

An interesting new concept is presented for 
the position designated as senior worker, de- 
fined as follows: 

The distinguishing characteristic of these posi- 

tions is the fact that the senior worker does 


not receive supervision from a technician in his 
field. Thus, he may be a welder reporting to a 


foreman who has no technical knowledge of 
welding, or an accountant reporting to a super 
visor who has no technical knowledge of account- 
ing. 


The author does not indicate to a beginner 
how this plan would be applied to a variety of 
jobs. For example, he does not make clear 
what influence, if any, a wage survey of factory 
jobs should have on clerical jobs. Most com- 
panies have tried to develop several plans of 
job evaluation by using different plans for 
different types of jobs. The few companies 
which have tried to apply a uniform plan to 
all jobs have at least set up different groupings 
for purposes of wage and salary surveys and 
for wage and salary determination. 

In his discussion of wage surveys, the author 
proposes that “all observed forms of indirect 
compensation should be translated into terms 
of dollars and cents.’’ No indication is given 
that this procedure is rarely, if ever, used now. 
No guidance is given as to how rates which 
include both direct and indirect compensation 
are later reduced to terms of direct compensa- 
tion only. It would be very easy for an inex- 
perienced person relying on this book to com- 
pute wage rates including indirect compensation 
and then set rates on these higher values, thus 
paying some indirect compensation twice. 

The Foreword says that “. . . the reason why 
each pay differential is what it is, rather than 
something else, must be demonstrable in logical 
terms.” Later a suggested wage schedule is 
shown which includes the following rates: 
$1.46, $1.47, $1.48, $1.49; $1.54, $1.55, $1.56; 
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$1.69, $1.70, $1.71, $1.72; $2.01, $2.02, $2.03. 
It seems very unlikely that the reason why one 
job or individual receives one cent more or 
less per hour than another can be demonstrated 
in logical terms. 

Although considerable stress is given to the 
need for equitable internal relationships among 
wages and salaries paid to different persons in 
a company, the author limits his discussion to 
a determination of equitable job rates and 
brushes aside the problem of determining a 
fair rate to be paid the individual worker 
within the wage or salary bracket. 

The book contains three appendices and a 
good index, but there are no references to any 
other books in this field. 


STANDARDS AND LABELS FOR CONSUMERS’ 
Goons. By Jessie V. Coles. The Ronald 
Press Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 556 
pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Stewart H. Rewoldt* 


The implicit theme developed in Standards 
and Labels for Consumers’ Goods breaks readily 
into three parts. First, the idea is developed 
that consumers, by buying or failing to buy 
goods which producers place on the market, 
have a dominant role in guiding production in 
a competitive economy. The inadequacy of the 
information available to consumers about the 
goods they buy, however, makes it impossible 
for them to choose their purchases wisely. 
Secondly, it is suggested that the development 
of standards, and the use upon consumers’ 
goods of informative labels based upon such 
standards, will help to solve this problem. The 
third part of this underlying theme argues that 
usable standards already exist for many pro- 
ducts and can be developed for most others. 
The biggest job yet to be done is to get them 
into use. 

Miss Coles has divided her book into seven 
sections. The economic role of the consumer, 
his problems in fulfilling that role, and the 
growth of the consumer movement which is 
designed to make him a better buyer, are the 
topics which constitute Part I. In Part II, the 
present-day makeup of labels is critically dis- 
cussed, and the criteria for good labels are set 
up. Part III presents in detail some basic con- 
cepts of standards—what they are, their sig- 
nificance, and their use in measurement. The 
use to which standards are put by producers in 
the manufacture, distribution, and promotion 
of goods is covered in Part IV. The multitude 
of problems involved in obtaining standards, 
such as those affecting their development, estab- 
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lishment, terminology, and the procedures and 
agencies for securing standards and informative 
labels for consumers’ goods are discussed in 
Part V. Grade labeling of consumers’ goods in 
the United States and Canada, along with the 
controversies to which proposals for compulsory 
grade labeling have given rise, are covered in 
Part VI. In Part VII is found a discussion of 
the present status of standards and labels for 
consumers’ goods. 

The author has packed Standards and Ladels 
for Consumers’ Goods with a great mass of 
factual, yet very readable, information. The 
book should serve as a good source of informa- 
tion for anyone connected, either directly or 
indirectly, with the production, distribution, or 
consumption of goods. Not only does it help 
chart the way for the producer of goods who 
is desirous of adapting his product to consumer 
desires, but it should also serve to enlighten 
the would-be reformers of our distribution sys- 
tem concerning some of the problems involved 
in the labeling of products. If there is one out- 
standing part of the book, it is that section 
dealing with grade labeling. The process of 
devising and employing grade labels for con- 
sumers’ goods, as well as the history of this 
development, is very fully and interestingly 
discussed. The author is to be especially com- 
mended, however, on her intelligent, analytical, 
and substantially impartial treatment of the 
problems involved in grade labeling which have 
given rise to so much controversy. 

In July, 1947, the Trade-Mark Act of 1946, 
commonly known as the Lanham Act, became 
law. This Act set up requirements to which 
certification marks must conform in order to 
achieve the right of registration under the Act 
and laid down certain regulations governing 
their use. This provision of the new Trade- 
Mark Law has given rise to much discussion. 
Miss Coles, however, neither includes the pro- 
visions of this Act in her discussion of certifica- 
tion marks nor makes any mention of the con- 
troversies which have arisen over it. This is an 
unfortunate omission. Also, although the au- 
thor is clearly cognizant of the multitude of 
problems faced by producers in establishing and 
maintaining standards for consumers’ goods, 
the major emphasis in the book is placed on 
the consumers’ problems, and the difficulties 
facing producers are often treated in a cursory 
manner. Of course, it is only natural for any 
author to be primarily concerned with problems 
in his own field. Miss Coles, a home economist, 
is both best acquainted with and most con- 
cerned about the consumer and his problems. 
For an extensive treatment of the problem of 
producers regarding standards and labels, one 
might turn elsewhere. 
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[HE MARKET FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES. By 
Seymour E. Harris. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1949. 207 pages 
$4.00. 


Rerviet ed by Nathan Belfer* 


This is a brief but significant book. Pro 
fessor Harris has performed a vital public serv- 
ice in pointing out a significant problem which 
for the most part has been passed over very 
lightly by those who should be concerned 
about it. 

The thesis of the book can be expressed very 
simply: 

The country may soon be faced with an 
excess of college graduates. In 1940 there 
were three million college graduates in the 
country; in 1949 the figure had increased to 
four and one-half million. By 1968, if present 
trends continue, we will have between 10 and 
15 million college graduates. There will also 
be upwards of 20 million graduates of junior 
colleges at that time. This may create a serious 
employment problem. Where will this group 
of educated men and women find positions 
which are commensurate with their ability and 
training ? 

This problem has been lost sight of in the 
rush to extend college education through the 
American 
Soston. 
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G. I. Bill and proposals for a national scholar- 
ship program. The fact is, however, that it 
appears unlikely that the professions, white- 
collar jobs and executive positions will be able 
to absorb the enormous supply of college 
graduates in the future. This may result in a 
serious social and political problem. 

Part of Europe's social tensions can be attrib- 
uted to the existence of a group of frustrated 
intelligentsia who could not find any outlet for 
their talents. Professor Harris has pointed out 
a problem, but has not prescribed a complete 
solution. His proposal that restrictionism on 
entrance into certain professions be removed, 
while valuable, will not completely solve the 
problem. 

This reviewer wishes to point out another 
possible solution to this perplexing problem 
which will be of particular interest to person- 
nel directors. College graduates have hereto- 
fore been very reluctant to take line jobs in 
industry. Both they and management have 
usually preferred that college graduates enter 
industry in a staff capacity. Would it be pos- 
sible for industry to absorb the increasing 
number of college graduates of the future in 
line as well as staff jobs? There is no inherent 
reason why a line position should not be as 
satisfying and rewarding to the individual as 
a staff job. Men trained in both line and staff 
functions will make more capable executives. 
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SITUATION FACTORS IN LEADERSHIP. By John K. Hemphill. Leadership Studies 
Number 4. Personnel Research Board, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 1949. 
136 pages. A report of an exploratory approach to the study of leadership, in which emphasis 
is equally divided between the leader as an individual and the nature of the group situation in 
which he functions. 


BUSINESS BOOK INFORMATION SOURCES (April, 1950, issue of Business Literature). 
Edited by Marian C. Manley. Business Branch, The Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, 
34 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. Gratis. An annotated list of periodicals that feature com- 
prehensive signed reviews by authorities in the general field of business and economics. Includes 
a supplementary list of magazines that carry briefer reviews and book notes. 


OFFICE PERSONNEL POLICIES AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION. Report No. 587, 
The Dartnell Corporation, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III., 1950. 61 pages plus charts. 
$7.50. Presents current salary trends indicated by a survey of over 300 companies in diverse fields, 
and discusses office personnel practices covering: job evaluation, merit rating, holidays, vacations, 
sick leave, lunch, retirement, profit sharing, hospital and insurance plans, suggestion awards, 
attitude surveys, etc. Contrasts the current picture of office practices with that which emerged 
from a similar 1946 study, and notes a distinctly more liberal trend. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE HANDBOOK: 4A Guide to Exporting. By Edward Ewing Pratt. 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIl.; 1949. 1,471 pages. $10.00. In this second edition of 
Mr. Pratt's monumental guide to exporting, the factual material has been revised, statistics brought 
up to date, and recent events affecting foreign trade have been added. 


HOW TO USE DIRECT MAIL SUCCESSFULLY. Sales Promotion Division, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, New York, 1949. 32 pages. $4.00. Discusses amount of direct 
mail being used, advantages of direct mail, direct mail objectives, building direct mail lists, deter- 
mining type of printing, art and typography, how to use photography, results, typical examples. 


GRAPHIC BUDGETS. By Wilford J. Eiteman. The Masterco Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1949. 
107 pages. $2.50. Describes conventional budgetary procedure, explains how graphic budgets 
can be used to picture the probable outcome of a company’s plan of operation, and discusses 
various problems related to graphic analysis and presentation. 


Publications Received 


Please order directly from publishers. 


GENERAL 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
Po.icy: 1949-1950- Prepared by the Staff of 
the International Studies Group of The 
Brookings Institution. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., 1949. 491 pages. 
$3.00. 


AMERICAN MEN IN GOVERNMENT: A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary and Directory of Fed- 
eral Officials. Edited by Jerome M. Rosow. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington 8, D. C., 
1949. 472 pages. $7.50. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By 
Harold W. Metz and Charles A. H. Thomp- 
son. The Brookings Institutton, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1950. 371 pages. $3.50. 
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WHyY—AND How—rTo Conpuct A MANAGE- 
MENT AupiT. By Robert M. Creaghead. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 12 pages. 5 cents. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF LARGE 
UNDERTAKINGS—-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS. 
By Sir Charles Renold. British Institute of 
Management, 17 Hill St., London, England. 
1949. 40 pages. 25. 6d. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER: A Brief Guide to 
Sources of Business Statistics for the Small 
Research Staff. Committee on Business Sta- 
tistics, Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1949. 11 pages. 25 cents. 


TRAINING IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS: A Re- 
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search 


Exploration Toward New Group 


Skills. By Ronald Lippitt. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 286 pages. 
$3.50. 


How to REMEMBER: A Practical Method of 
Improving Your Memory and Powers of 


concentration. By Bruno Furst. Greenberg, 
New York, 231 pages. $2.50. 
Sratistics WiTHOUT NuMBERS: A Visual 


Explanation. By F. Kafka. Lifetime Edi- 
tions, Inc., 435 East 24th St., New York, 
N. Y. 1950. 111 pages. $2.00. 


106 Success OpporTUNITIES: An Exploration 


in the World of Work. Arco Editorial 
Board, Arco Publishing Company, New 
York, 1949. 394 pages. $2.50. 


Your CAREER: How to Choose a Profession 
and How to Prepare for It. By Ed Cun- 
ningham and Leonard Reed. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1949. 72 pages. $1.00. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES AND 
FuELs: Two Studies of Relations Between 
Government and Business. By Robert Schlai- 
fer and S. D. Heron. Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 1950. 754 
pages. $5.75. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION Po.icy. By 
Charles L. Dearing and Wilfred Owen. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1949. 459 pages. $4.00. 


HoTets ADMINISTRATION AND ACCOUNTS: A 
Treatise on the Management, Administration 
and Departmental Methods of the Modern 
Hotel. By A. R. Lewis. Jordan & Sons, 
Limited, Chancery Lane, W. C. 2, London, 
England. 1949. 181 pages. 20s. 


How to Your BusINEss STORY WITH 
PLANT Tours. Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D. C., 


1950. 23 pages. 15 cents. 
ENJOYING LEISURE TIME. By William C. 
Menninger. Science Research Associates, 


Inc., Chicago, 1950. 48 pages. 60 cents. 
COMPETITION AMONG THE Few. By William 


Fellner. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 


1949. 328 pages. $5.00. 

THE RIsE OF THE SERVICE STATE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. By Roscoe Pound. The 
Economic and Business Foundation, New 
Wilmington, Penna., 1949. 34 pages. 

PRODUCTION oF New Housinc: A Researc/ 


Monograph on Efficiency in Production. By 
Leo Grebler. Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, New York, 1950. 186 pages. $1.75. 


EDUCATION: 


PROBLEMS BUSINESS Ei ght- 
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eenth Yearbook, 1947-1949. The Commer- 
cial Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity. Copies available 
from New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
195 pages. $2.00. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 
By Richard N. Owens, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Chicago, 1949. 635 pages. $6.00. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE. By 
Ruth S. Cavan, et al. Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 1949. 200 pages. 
$2.95. 


Tue Passt BrewinG Company: The His- 
tory of an American Business. By T. C. 
Cochran. New York University Press, 
New York, 1948. 452 pages. $5.00. 


12 POINTERS THAT LEAD TO PROMOTION. By 
Richard H. Moulton. The Updegraff Press, 
Ltd., Scarsdale, N. Y., 1950. 16 pages. 30 
cents. 


ECONOMICS 


ECONOMICS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE: A Study 
of the Firm in the Aggregate Economy. By 
George J. Cady. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1950. 452 pages. $4.50. 


Their Nature, Cause and 
Control. By James Arthur Estey. Second 
edition, revised. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1950. 527 pages. $6.00. 


BusINEss CYCLEs: 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS CYCLES. By 
Asher Achinstein. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 1950 
496 pages. $4.00. 


STUDIES IN INCOME AND WEALTH: Volume 
Twelve. Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, 


1950. 585 pages. $6.00. 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL MEASURES 
FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT. Report by a 


group of experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General. Department of Economic Affairs. 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 
1949. 104 pages. 75 cents. 


HELPING YOURSELF TO UNDERSTAND Eco- 
NomMIcs: A Glossary of Economic Terms. By 


Howard Wilson. Economic Institute, Box 
1160, Chicago 90, Ill. 1948. Second edi- 
tion. 32 pages. 50 cents. 


THE INCOME OF Society: An Introduction to 
Economics. By Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1950. 
753 pages. $4.50. 


THE ECONOMIC ALMANAC FOR 1950: A Hand- 
hook of Useful Facts About Business, Labor 
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and Government in the United States and 
Other Areas. National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, 1950. 663 pages. $2.00. 


INION WAGES AND Lapor’s EARNINGS: Av 
Economic Tract for Laymen. By Sidney C. 
Sufrin and Frederick M. Garfield. Syracuse 
University,’ Syracuse, N. Y., 1950. 78 pages. 
$1.72. (Order from Syracuse University 
Bookstore. ) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


BETTER LETTERS: A Course for Business Letier 
Writers. By Hiram N. Rasely, e¢ al. Third 
edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1949. 359 pages. $5.35. 


APPRAISAL AND CONTROL OF DUPLICATING 
SERVICE. Bureau of the Budget, 1949. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 44 pages. 30 cents. 


OFFICE WORKERS SALARIES AND PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA: 
Midyear, 1949. Department of Research and 
Analysis, San Francisco Employers Council, 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 38 
pages. 


PERSONNEL 


How TO STRENGTHEN EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 
WITH LETTERS. Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D. C., 
1950. 41 pages. 25 cents. 


WOMEN’S Joss: Advance and Growth. 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., 1949. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 88 pages. 30 cents. 


GLOSSARY OF CURRENTLY-USED WAGE TERMS. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1949. 38 
pages. 


New Or-_EANS METROPOLITAN AREA ANNUAL 
Survey oF WAGE RATES AND PERSONNEL 
Practicks—1949. Industrial Relations Di- 
vision, New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, 315 Camp St., P. O. Box 1460, 
New Orleans, La., 1948. 100 pages. 


ABC or Superviston: Man Management. 
Zusiness Management Service, University 
of Tlinois, 358 Administration Building, 
Urbana, IIL, 1949. 44 pages 


Psycuorocy. By R. W. Husband. 
Harper & Brothers, Inc., New York, 1949 
Revised edition. 846 pages. $6.00. 


THE Fu.mM In INDUSTRIAL SAFETY TRAINING, 
By P. R. Ignatius. Division of Research, 


Graduate School of Business Administra 
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tion, Harvard University, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Mass., 1949. 120 pages. $1.50. 


INSTITUTE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHys!I- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED. Center for Continua- 
tion Study, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, 1948. 40 pages. 


New AREA ANNUAI 
SurvEY OF WAGE RATES AND PERSONNEL. 
PRACTICES—1948 Industrial Relations 
Division, New Orleans Association ot 
Commerce, 315 Camp St., P. O. Box 1460, 
New Orleans, La., 1948. 100 pages. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE EXPANDING ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AND 
LABOR IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. By 
Waldo E. Fisher. Industrial Relations Se 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena 4, Calif., 1950. 26 pages. $1.00. 


HANDBOOK OF NEW YORK LABOR STATISTICS: 
1948. Division of Research and Statistics, 
State of New York Department of Labor, 
80 Centre Street, New York, N. Y., 1949 
161 pages. $3.00. 


AND INDUSTRIAL RELA 
TIONS. Edited by H. D. Woods. Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University, Mon 
treal, Quebec, 1949. 70 pages. $1.00. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON LABOR AND IN 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS. (Published January 
1, 1948 through July 31, 1949.) Compiled 
by Jane G. Maddrell. Bibliographic Pub- 
lishing Co., 615 Central Avenue, Kansas 
City 8, Kansas. 16 pages. $2.00 


INDUSTRY. 
International 
York, 1950 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN 
By R. F. Tredgold, M. D. 
Universities Press, Inc., New 
192 pages. $2.50 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS UNDER COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING. Bulletin 946. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 30 pages. 20 
cents. 


GUARANTEED WAGES IN THE IRON AND STEEI 
INDUSTRY. Report II. Iron and Steel Com 
mittee, International Labour Organisation. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949 
49 pages 


UNEMPLOYMENT EstiMates. Prepared by Re 
search Department, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York 
N. Y. 1949. 17 pages. Gratis. 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE WOMEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN NEW 
York. By Gertrud Berta Greig. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1949. 164 
pages. $2.75. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON PRO- 
DUCTIVITY. Sponsored by The University of 
Wisconsin Industrial Relations Center. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 5, Wis., 1949. 
42 pages. 


INTERIM REPORT ON MEASUREMENT OF PRO- 
puctiviry. Issued by the Joint Committee 
of the Institution of Production Engineers 
and the Institute of Cost & Works Account- 


ants. Macdonald & Evans, London, 1949. 
15 pages. 1s. 6d. 
LABOR PRODUCTIVITY FUNCTIONS IN MEAT 


PACKING: A Study of the Statistical Relations 
Between Labor Inputs and the Physical Vol- 
ume of Output as Demonstrated by the 
Fresh-Pork Operations of a Midwestern 
Meat-Packing Plant. By William H. 
Nicholls. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37, IIl-, 1949. 256 pages. $5.00. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT RESEARCH AND DiREC- 
TORY OF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS. Engineer- 
ing College Research Council of the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1949. 
186 pages. $1.75. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF PRODUCTIVITY INFORMA- 
TION. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
1949. 48 pages. 


TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND THEIR EFFECTS 
ON EMPLOYMENT: Report Three. Third Ses- 
sion, Iron and Steel Committee, International 


Labour Organisation, Geneva, 1949. 169 
pages. 
MARKETING AND SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


SALESMANSHIP PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS. By 


Bertrand R. Canfield. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1950. Second 
edition, completely revised. 563 pages. 
$4.25. 

GumpE TO MOTION PICTURES, SLIDE FILMS 
AND RECORDINGS FOR IMPROVING SALES- 
MANSHIP. Staff Service Bulletin No. 11. 
Film Research Associates, 135 West 52nd 
St.. New York, N. Y., 1950. 16 pages 


$1.00. 


How TO WIN SUCCESS IN THE MAIL-ORDER 
Business. Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 114 pages. $2.00. 


How to MAKE A LOCAL AREA TRADE SUR- 
vEY. Domestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington 6, D. C., 1949. 113 pages. 50 
cents. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE RESTORATION 
oF WorLD TRADE. By William Adams 
Brown, Jr. The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1950. 572 pages. $5.00. 


1950 MERCHANTS’ OUTLOOK. Compiled and 
edited by Nova Eisnor. Merchandising Divi- 
sion, National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, New York, 1950. 115 pages. $5.00. 


SALESMANSHIP AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. By 
James S. Knox. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion by John Knox. The Knox Business Book 
Company, Oak Park, Ill., 1950. 463 pages. 
$3.00. 


ILLUSIONS OF PoINT Four. By Henry Hazlitt. 
The Foundation for Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 1950. 48 
pages. 50 cents. 


MAKING INVENTIONS Pay: A Practical Guide 
to Selling, Protecting, Manufacturing, and 
Marketing Your Inventions. By Joseph C. 
Keeley. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 246 
pages. $2.95. 


PATENT TACTICS AND Law. By Roger Sher- 
man Hoar. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1950. Third edition, completely 
revised. 352 pages. $7.00. 


DEPARTMENTAL MERCHANDISING AND OPER- 
ATING RESULTS OF DEPARTMENT STORES 
AND SPECIALTY STORES: 1949 Edition. By 
John J. Kavanagh. Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York. 133 pages. $7.50. 


BUSINESS-SPONSORED EDUCATIONAL MATERI- 
ALS. Committee on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 64 pages. $1.50. 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH: A 
Revision of Market Research and Analysis. 
By Lyndon O. Brown. The Ronald Press 


Company, New York, 1949. 600 pages. 
$5.00. 
GuIDE TO GOVERNMENT INFORMATION ON 


RETAILING. By Joseph H. Rhoads. Office of 
Domestic Commerce, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1949. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
38 pages. 15 cents. 


599 Cost-CuTTING IDEAS FOR’ RETAILERS 
Compiled by E. B. Weiss. Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, 1949. 96 pages. 
$1.00. 


MATHEMATICS OF MERCHANDISING. By Fred- 
erick A. Egmore, Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., 1949. 174 pages. $2.50. 
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Price THEORY. By Sidney Weintraub. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 1949. 
447 pages. $5.00. 


How to Do Business WITH THE QUARTER- 
MASTER Corps: A Guide to the Businessman 
in His Constant Search for New Markets. 
New York Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 
111 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 1949. 
14 pages. Gratis. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1949 Mip-YEAR MEET- 
ING—SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE. Edited by 
Curt Kornblau. Super Market Institute, Inc., 
500 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, III. 
1949. 48 pages. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL SuPPLIES. American Supply & Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Association, Inc., 1108 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 1947. 
54 pages. $2.50. 


SHOPPING Hours Survey. By Harrie F. Lewis 
and Gladys H. Fox. Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 1949. 26 pages. 
$1.00. 


OPERATING RESULTS OF LIMITED PRICE VAR- 
IETY STORES IN 1948. By Esther M. Love. 
Bulletin No. 131, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 
1949. 48 pages. $2.00. 


OPERATING RESULTS OF DEPARTMENT AND 
SPECIALTY STORES IN 1948. By Malcolm P. 
McNair. Bulletin No. 130, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Harvard University, Boston, 
Mass. 1949. 61 pages. $4.00. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Business INCOME AND PRICE LEVELS—-AN AC- 
COUNTING Stupy. By George O. May. Pub- 
lished under auspices of the Study Group on 
Business Income, American Institute of Ac- 
countants, 13 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
1949. 122 pages. 50 cents. 


CORPORATION FINANCE SIMPLIFIED. By Nathan 
L. Silverstein. American Technical Society, 
850 East 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 1949. 309 
pages. $3.50. 


MOoNETARY MANAGEMENT: The Regulation of 
Credit. By E. Sherman Adams. The Ronald 
Press Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 127 


pages. $2.50. 

ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS RELATING TO THI 
REPORTING OF Prorits. By W. A. Paton, 
et al. The Economic and Business Founda- 
tion, New Wilmington, Penna., 1949. 23 
pages. 35 cents. 


Aupir WorKING Papers. By Maurice E. Pel- 
oubet. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 508 pages. $8.50. 


June, 1950 


Cases, MATERIALS AND PROBLEMS ON LAW 
AND ACCOUNTING. By Donald Schapiro and 
Ralph Wienshienk. The Foundation Press, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1949. 935 pages. 
$8.00. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS IN THEORY AND 
PracTICE. By Theodore N. Beckman and 
Robert Bartels. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949. Fifth edition 
(revised). 800 pages. $6.00. 


COMMERCIAL BANK MANAGEMENT: Consiruc- 
tive Management Aids for Small and Me- 
dium-Sized Banks. By Norman T. Shepherd. 
Bankers Publishing Company, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 1949. 162 pages. 
$3.00. 


THE EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON FOREIGN 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT. Department of 
Economic Affairs, United Nations. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
1950. 87 pages. 50 cents 


PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION OF FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENTS. By B. Bernard Greid- 
inger. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1950. 408 pages. $6.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING: A Diagrammatic 
Approach. By John R. Bangs, Jr. and 
George R. Hanselman. International Text- 
book Company, Scranton, Penna., 1950. Sec- 
ond edition. 521 pages. $6.50. 


INVESTMENTS. By George W. Dowrie and 
Douglas R. Fuller. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1950. Second Edition. 611 
pages. $5.00. 


How To TELL Your Bustness STORY IN 
Your ANNUAL REpoRT. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1950. 32 pages. 25 cents. 


INSURANCE 


HANDBOOK ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE. Prepared by a special committee 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters and Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference. Na- 
tional Underwriter Company, 420 East 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1949. 45 pages. 
60 cents. 

INTRODUCTION TO INSURANCE. By Laurence 
E. Falls. Insurance Institute of America 
Inc., 80 John St., New York, N. Y., 1949. 
94 pages. $1.50. 


PRACTICAL FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
By J. Edward Hedges. The National Under- 
writer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1948. 
325 pages $3.50 


Srup1ES IN DisaBILiTy INSURANCE. Division INTRODUCTION TO AN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
of Research and Statistics, State of New York Compiled and edited by Gladys C. Main and 
a of Labor, 80 Centre St., New Mary E. Williams. Northwest Agency Bul- 
York, N. Y. 1949. 157 pages. $1.00. letin, 668 Dexter Horton Building, Seattle 4, 

STaTE CasH SICKNESS PLANS—1949. Research Washington. 1949. 27 pages. $1.00. 
Council for Economic Security, 111 West 2 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 1949. 11 pages. SUCCESSFUL PRAC TICE OF INSURANCE. By Mer- 

vin L. Lane. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 

Your Social Security: What to Do Now to 1949. 308 pages. $5.35. 

Avoid Losing the Maximum Money Benefits 

Due to You and Your Family. By J. K. Operating UNpER THE New York Dis- 
a Simon and Schuster, New York, ABILITY BENEFITS Law: Guide to Procedure 
1949. 120 pages. $1.00. with Questions and Answers. Social Security 

GETTING THE Most OUT OF RETIRE MENT. Division, Commerce and Industry Associa- 
By Walter L. Jones. The William-Frederick tion of New York, Inc., 233 Broadway, 
Press, New York, 1949. 120 pages. $2.50. New York, 1950. 61 pages. $1.00. 


Boom in Number of Nation’s Enterprises Slowing Down 


THE GREAT POSTWAR BOOM in business population has apparently spent its force. 

There are two big head-counters who report on the number of individual businesses 
in the nation. One is the Commerce Department. The other is the private firm of Dun 
& Bradstreet. 

Both have recorded a mighty mushrooming of entrepreneurs in the past decade. But 
an end-of-1949 look by the government tabulators convinced them the total has dipped 
for the first time since the war. And “D & B” saw only a thin 2 per cent gain during 
1949; it had noted a 6 per cent rise in 1948 and a 9 per cent jump during 1947. 

Nobody knows exactly how many businesses of all types are operating in the United 
States at any given time.’ But the Commerce Department's estimate, which is more 
all-inclusive than that of Dun & Bradstreet, placed the total for 1949 at 3,907,000 
compared with 3,976,000 in 1948. The official count in prewar 1939 was 3,305,000. 
The 1939-49 net gain was thus nearly 20 per cent. 

Businesses are now dying faster than at any time since VJ-Day, though the death 
rate is still well below that of prewar 1939. The nine-thousand-plus failures which 
Dun & Bradstreet chalked up last year were almost double the total it noted in 1948 
and nearly three times those counted in 1947. The pattern continues in 1950. 

In what fields has the business population bulged most notably in the era of postwar 
prosperity? Commerce Department estimates give an unquestioned first-place award to 
construction contractors. Federal fact finders estimated there were slightly less than 
200,000 such business firms operating in prewar 1939. The end-of-1949 count found 
321,000 of them battling for a cut of the building boom pie. As 1950 starts, their 
fraternity is still expanding. 

Manufacturers have multiplied tremendously since prewar days—but their numbers 
have been shrinking since 1947. From only 223,000 in 1949, their total soared to over 
330,000 in 1947. At the end of last year the count had fallen to 297,000. 

Individual companies in the wholesaling business have increased in numbers nearly 
SO per cent since 1939 

Retailers, numerically, have proliferated less in the postwar boom than any other 
major business group. Commerce Department counters found 1,559,000 of them plying 
their trade in 1939, and last year’s estimate added up to only 1,677,000—a gain for 
the decade of only about 7 per cent 

—The Wall Street Journal 3/3/50 
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Guides to a new perspective on 


pensions . . . reducing office costs .. . stepping up sales 


MANAGEMENT'S STAKE IN THE WELFARE ISSUE 


The Impact of Pensions on Factors of Production, a panel discussion by David L. Cole, Cole, 
Morrill & Nadell, Paterson, N. J., William G. Caples, Inland Steel Company, Carroll E. French, 
National Association of Manufacturers, Leonard Lesser, United Auto Workers (CIO), and 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, American Federation of Labor. The Social Responsibility of Business, 
by Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., Pitney-Bowes, Inc Prod. 192, 50¢ 


Just published 


STEPPING UP THE SALESMAN’S EFFECTIVENESS 


Decentralization of the Sales Force for Greater Effectiveness, by Glen H. Treslar, Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson, Md. Using the Sales Force for Market Research, by Joseph 
W. Eaton, Vick Chemical Company. The Salesman—Man of the Year, by Harry Bowser, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. Where Are the Salesmen Coming From? by Walker A. Williams, Ford Motor 
Company Mktg. 79, 50¢ 


CASE EXPERIENCES IN OFFICE COST REDUCTION 


Panel Session I.—Introduction by John A. Handy, Jr. Auditing Job Evaluation by Roy Walls. 
A Short Cut in Preparing Lists for Publication by James F. Foley. Prospecting for Cost Re- 
duction by S. R. Leach. Office Equipment Controls by L. E. Isaacson. Better Office Training 
for Cost Reduction by Elles M. Derby. Panel Session II.—Introduction by Albert A. Beste. 
Using Forms to Cut Costs by Edith Harper. A Treasurer Attacks Office Costs by R. P. Majors. 
Departmental Reorganization by Howard R. McCullough. Analyzing Office Calculations by 
W. C. Damuth. Control of Extraneous Office Functions by Robt. F. Brown. O. M. 126, $1.00 


GETTING FULL VALUE FROM OFFICE SPACE, 
EQUIPMENT AND PROCEDURES 


The Paradox of Mechanization by Geo. Vanderbilt, The Standard Oil Co. No Filing—No Costs . 
by I. J. Berni, Procter & Gamble. Saving Space with Functional Furniture by F. F. Middleswart, 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. Miscellaneous Opportunities for Cost Reduction by John S. 
Wiltse, Industrial Products Division, Johns-Manville Co. Coordinating Office with Company- 
wide Cost Reduction by R. L. Forster, Ebasco Services, Inc. Exploring Hidden Resources in 
the Office, E. L. Helm, Shell Oil Co., Inc. O. M. 125, 75¢ 


Just published—an executive ‘1.Q."" quiz HOW TO TALK TO JOE DOAKES (CIVILIAN) 


WHAT IS YOUR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 1.Q.? Some Lessons in Employee C ications 
from the Experience of the Armed Forces 
By William Exton, Jr. What kind of ‘‘credit’’ have you 
established for your employee communication program that 
can help you in emergencies? Here's a forthright analysis 


By Rexford Hersey and Emil F. Jarz. This new quiz will 
help the practicing industrial relations man review his 
knowledge of the broad field of personnel policies and 
practices. The specialist in job evaluation, testing, safety, ol th 
etc., can use the questions answers to enhance his to 
understanding and appreciation of other phases of the will rely on your statements instead of getting their 
department's work. Reprinted from Personnel, March 1950 ‘‘dope’’ from the ‘‘scuttlebutt."’ Reprinted from Personnel 


NOTE: Ali reprints are available at special quantity prices. Series publications, desig- 
nated by number, are available at individual- and company-member discounts, os well 
as non-member discounts for bulk orders. 

Please include payment with all orders under $3.00 to reduce bookkeeping and 
expedite shipment. The 2°% soles tax must be included on all orders for delivery in 
New York City. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board—Joun M. Hancocx, Partner, Lehman Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Committee—Don G. President, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
ew Yor 
Chairman of the Finance Committee and of rsa L. Mappven, Second Vice President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, Y. 
President—Lawrence A. 330 West 42nd Street, New N. Y. 
Secretary—James O. Ricz, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N 


Vice Presidents in Charge of Divisions 


Office Management—Co.teman L. Mazes, Vice-Chairman, Department of Management and Industrial Rela- 
tions, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Personnel—Joun S. Bucas, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

Production—Grosvenor S. McKer, Vice President and Works "Manager, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 
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Fi . MacDowatp, Vice President, National Broadcasting Company, Inc., New 

or 
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Vice Presidents at Large 
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Term Ending 1950 


I. O. Roysz, General Office Manager, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Guy B. Artuur, Jr., President, Management Evaluation Services, Inc., Toccoa, Ga. 

L. C. Hitt, Professor of Industrial Re ations, University of Michigan, ‘Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Term Ending 1951 


osePH B. Hatt, President, The Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HARLES R. Hook, Jr., Vice President, Personnel, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. Boutware,* Vice President, General Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 
A. L. Nicxerson,*t Director, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, N. 4 
Linpsetu, President, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Ohio. 
= P. Sours, Irving Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
Ss. Bass, Treasurer, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, III. 
| BR V. McBroom, Director of Manufacturing, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Grorce H. Wixitamson,* Chairman of the Board, The Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Term Ending 1952 


Crcit Dawson, President, Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Penna. 

Grorce S. Divety, President and Manager, Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Raymonp H. Foctier, President, W. T. Grant Company, New York, 

Rocer L. Putnam, President, Package Machinery Company, East ot Mass. 

Murray Suretps,*t Vice President, ank of the Manhattan Company, New York, N. Y. 

Franx STANTON, "President, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
oun A. Stepuens, Vice President, United States Steel <prvecnioe of Delaware, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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